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SHALL WE USE GRADE GROUPINGS? 


BiancHE KENT VERBECK 
Ohio State University 


The commonly accepted system of 
“grade” groupings in our schools ap- 
parently has evolved through circum- 
stances rather than to meet specific 
needs. Because it has not met all the 
needs of grouping many attempts have 
been made to break away from it or to 
revise it but in the main these have 
gained little headway. The lack of suc- 
cess of most of these plans has been due 
either to the shortcomings of the plan, 
to the reluctance of school people and 
the public to accept change, or to the 
mechanical way in which children enter 
school life. The last reason is no doubt 
the greatest obstacle to change in group- 
ing children. Because children are ad- 
mitted into schools at regular intervals, 
ence or twice a year, the simplest rou- 
tine is to treat the beginning class as 
a group and to move it through the 
successive school “grades” as a group. 


The grade group is a homogeneous 
group only in respect to its chronolog- 
ical age and the length of time it has 
been in school. Unless there is a “no 
failure” plan it becomes less homogene- 
ous in these two respects as well as in 
all other respects the longer it remains 
together. It is interesting to note that 
almost every divergence from this com- 
monly accepted system of grade group- 
ing has been in effort to secure greater 
homogeneity in some respect, and most 
commonly it has been greater homogen- 
eity with respect to the ease with which 
the teacher can dispense the academic 
learnings which are thought essential. 
In very few situations have the efforts 
to secure homogeneity been directed 


toward social homogeneity, common in- 
terests, choice of playmates, or manner 
of learning. 

Only in the one-room rural schools, 
where the situation has forced it, has 
there been much experimentation with 
the value of heterogenous grouping, 
The results of some of this experimen. 
tation would lead one to believe that 
there may be more value in the hetero- 
geneous group than we have been will- 
ing to believe, and that its possibilities 
of meeting the needs of individuals are 
greater than has been assumed. 

Since it is impossible and undesirable 
to secure a homogeneous group with re- 
spect to more than one phase of develop- 
ment in the academic fields at a time, 
perhaps it would be wiser to consider 
some of the values of heterogeneous 
grouping, and a better use of the pres- 
ent grade grouping. 

The question certainly is not “Shall 
we use grade groupings?” We are using 
grade groupings generally throughout 
the United States. Perhaps the quickest 
way to a better grouping is through in- 
telligent use of the present plan. In 
considering a better use of grade group- 
ing one point should be elaborated; that 
is, what is a “grade”? The whole pro- 
cess of schooling, or any one phase of 
it is one long grade or incline. How 
far up this long incline can a child be 
expected to go in his first school year 
in reading, in intellectual curiosity, or 
in ability to express himself poetically? 
We could mark off what would be the 
medium progress for children if we could 
measure each of them in every phase 
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of development and draw an average, 
but how far each child will go toward 
tel this mark or progressing be- 
yond it depends upon innumerable fac- 


- Htors—native ability, social background, 


emotional security, guidance, and other 
items beyond mention, many beyond our 
control. ‘The important thing is not 
to set up marks along this incline, of 
stages that must be attained by the end 
of the first year, second year, and so 
on, and try to make every child march 
up to this point and mark time until the 
next term, but to guide each child as 
courageously as we can as far along the 
incline as is possible for him to go 
happily and comfortably. Certainly 
if a child should “fail to make the 
grade”? up to the designated spot he 
should not be expected to go back to 
the bottom and start plodding up again 
as is so common in our “failure and 
repeat” program. At the close of his 
three month summer rest let him start 
cimbing from where he stopped, after 
making allowance for a little slipping 
hich usually happens during the sum- 
mer. If teachers can do this for chil- 
dren in the academic phases of their 
work it doesn’t make any difference by 
what grades they are designated. The 
“royal road to learning” will be dotted 
with first graders, third graders, fifth 
graders walking side by side near the 
bottom of the hill; first graders, third 
graders, fifth graders near the middle of 
the slope; and similar groups near the 
top. They need not be in the same room 
or class because of their progress or 
lack of progress; they need not be con- 
demned or praised by the use of grade 
markings; they need to be considered 
and guided and helped to move forward. 


If this wide spread of achievement 
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is to be the situation in respect to our 
reading, writing, spelling and so forth 
(and it is the situation in every school 
in the country), what is to be the basis 
for our grouping? Certainly it can- 
not be a grouping on the basis of read- 
ing progress alone, or on the basis of 
any other phase of academic learning. 

Some schools have tried to adhere to 
a plan of grouping based entirely on 
chronological age and school experience. 
There are no failures. A child moves 
successively through the six elementary 
grades in six years. It is the responsi- 
bility of the elementary teacher to teach 
each child that which he needs to learn, 
and of the junior high school to accept 
him as he is at the end of six years. 
This plan, of course, has its advantages 
in that it eliminates the stigma accom- 
panying failure and repeating; however, 
it does not eliminate the bad effect of 
constant daily failure and feeling of 
inadequacy, for it is a rare teacher who 
can so adjust her teaching that every 
child in the group can be happy and 
adequate in his work when there is a 
very wide spread of ability and accom- 
plishment. It does not take into account 
the wide variation in social maturity to 
be found in a group of children of any 
given chronological age. It inevitably 
runs into the snag that junior high 
school teachers, in general, are unwilling 
to accept the child who has made small 
academic progress during his six ele- 
mentary years. The elementary teacher 
in self-defense tries to force-feed the 
pupil, who therefrom develops a bad 
case of reading or arithmetic indiges- 
tion. This plan has been modified in 
some situations to allow not more than 
a year or a year and a half of retarda- 
tion during the six elementary years. In 
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some schools the decision as to whether 
or not the retardation is advisable must 
be approved by the school psychologist 
as well as by the teacher and principal. 
It must not be a decision based on aca- 
demic achievement alone but must take 
into consideration the whole develop- 
ment and wholesome adjustment of the 
child. A program such as this, effec- 
tively carried out, is surely a step ahead 
of the grade grouping which “fails” 
children because of slow progress in 
academic work regardless of their so- 
cial development, emotional reactions, 
or physical size. Unfortunately such 
failure is still the commonly accepted 
procedure in a very large number of 
the public schools of this country. 

A few schools have experimented with 
grouping on the basis of social ma- 
turity. Since there is in general a rather 
high correlation between chronological 
age, school experience, and social ma- 
turity this grouping coincides in large 
part with the regular age-grade group 
as far as its composition of pupils is 
concerned; however, it does give the 
opportunity of placing the few unusu- 
ally mature children with an older group 
and the immature with a younger group. 
In each case they may work and play 
with those with whom they are socially 
on a par. Incidentally, it is interesting 
to note that such replacements for so- 
cial adjustment do not increase the 
range of achievement in academic phases 
of school work. Since there is usually 
a wide range in any age group these 
children fit naturally into the academic 
program. 

Other schools have experimented with 
placing in one group children who ap- 
pear to learn in similar manner. Some 
children need much more visual material, 
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depend less upon reading and oral jp. 
terpretation, and much more upon se. 
ing, experiencing, doing. Other chil. 
dren are more academic minded and ap- 
pear to profit more from vicarious ex. 
periences than these children can. While 
there is no doubt that all would profit 
much from the first-hand experiences, 
if they cannot be provided in abundance 
for all, then it is thought that those 
who need them most should have these 
opportunities to learn. Unfortunately 
this plan, unless it is most tactfully and 
wisely administered may degenerate into 
the old ability grouping which placed 
some children in the “z” section, where- 
upon they were tagged as dumb-bell 
and left to putter with copied crafts 
and busy work. Such a group is suc- 
cessful only if teachers and administra- 
tors accept it as an opportunity to 
teach children in the way they leam 
most successfully and really to promote 
their development by stimulating vital 
experiences. 

All of the variations from the usual 
grade program are hampered by the 
fact that the people of this country 
have attached certain meanings to the 
terms first grade, second grade, and 0 
forth. Some schools have tried to break 
away from the old meanings by saying 
the “six-year-old group” or “group one” 
or “Miss Jones’ group” but parents, 
children, and even teachers are skill- 
ful in translating these in their con- 
versation and thinking into grade 
groups. 

One school which is experimenting 
with a grouping based upon social ma- 
turity, manner of learning, and reading 
progress has regrouped its primary 
grade on this basis. Since what is ust 
ally considered the three grades divides 
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up into seven or eight classes they 
are numbered one to seven or eight as 
the case may be. Care is taken that 
the most mature group is not assigned 
the highest number, or the least mature 
the lowest number. There is a spread 
of one to three chronological years in 
each group except the groups just re- 
ceived from the kindergarten, where the 
spread is less. This beginning group is 
kept intact in order that it may be 
the period for analysis and study prior 
to placement in the appropriate pri- 
mary group. If the school is large and 
has several groups of any given age 
range such a plan of designation can 
successfully deter the use of the old 
grade level designations. 

This situation which has just been 
mentioned is actually one interpretation 
or phase of a rather wide-spreading 
tendency to eliminate all grade desig- 
nations in the elementary school, but 
simply to divide the elementary into 
primary and intermediate school. Much 
more experimentation has been done on 
the primary than on the intermediate 
level. Everywhere teachers and parents 
are concerned about the significance of 
failure, of the need for social adjust- 
ment, of the spasmodic development of 
children, of personal anomosities be- 
tween certain children and _ certain 
teachers, of the fact that some children 
progress rapidly and others slowly, of 
the differences in the way in which chil- 
dren learn. All of these things point 
to the need for a more flexible group- 
ing. There is need for a plan which 
will permit some children to take four 
years to complete the primary school 
while others may do it in two or three 
years, and yet will not “fail” or “re- 


peat.” There is need to have a scheme 
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which will at the same time allow chil- 
dren to be placed most happily socially, 
and save a child from having to stay 
with a teacher who does not like him 
or whom he does not like. There is need 
for a child who makes a slow beginning 
in any particular learning to continue 
with his group, for he may make great 
development later if he isn’t at the same 
time placed in a situation where proper 
initial instruction is impossible. The 
flexible grouping without grade desig- 
nations seems to be the most feasible 
answer to these needs. Here again, it 
is handicapped by the annual or semi- 
annual entrance to elementary school, 
which encourages placing all entrants 
in a common class and thereafter keep- 
ing them together. In meeting this 
problem the values of homogeneous 
grouping on a social basis, or the 
values of heterogeneous grouping come 
to the fore. In the situation described 
above these problems are met as fol- 
lows. Each beginning class is kept in- 
tact for the first half-year. At the end 
of this semester the children are as- 
signed to one of the other groups on 
the basis of their ability to learn, their 
social maturity, their progress in read- 
iness for reading, and the friends they 
have made. Each term some children 
are graduated from each primary group 
to the intermediate group. Sometimes 
it would seem wiser to keep these upper 
primary groups even more heterogene- 
ous than they are, and to place less 
emphasis on homogeneity in any of the 
mentioned phases of development. <A 
program such as this certainly elimi- 
nates many of the problems which have 
grown out of the old age-grade group- 
ing. It brings with it some problems 
also. It is, however, a step toward a 
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more flexible program and the elimina- 
tion of some of the evils of the old 
programs. 

In the evaluation of any program it 
will be found that there are some good 
and some poor features, sometimes even 
some bad features. Perhaps in any case, 
whether it be a homogeneous group, a 
grade group, a heterogeneous group, or 
a flexible group, one should try to dis- 
cover the poor or weak points and see 
if there are alternatives for them, or 
ways of compensating for them. Many 
minor evils can be remedied in this way; 
for instance, an over-grown boy may 
have his physical education with an 
older group, an immature reader may 
read with a younger group, a domineer- 
ing child may be placed in a more ag- 
gressive group. All of these small ad- 
justments help the school life to pro- 


gress more smoothly and successfully. 

When such problems grow multitud. 
nous as they have become in so many 
of our schools we find that remedial 
measures, whether they be social or acg. 
demic, are not solutions but merely pac. 
ifiers, and that we must study the up. 
derlying causes of these maladjustments 
and rearrange our school programs on 
a preventive rather than a_ remedial 
basis. Just as medicine is being con- 
cerned with prevention of illness schools 
are becoming concerned with prevention 
of difficulties—academic, social, emo- 
tional. The manner in which the school 
is organized and (prominent in this) 
its system of grouping, must come into 
careful consideration in the whole pro- 
gram of prevention of maladjustment 
and the development of more wholesome 
school living. 
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CLASSIFICATION: A FORMULA 


Bevurau D. Bartrett and BrytuHe F. Monroe 
Potrero Heights School, San Gabriel, California 


Voluminous indeed is the literature 
dealing with methods of classification of 
pupils in the elementary school. Mono- 
graphs, articles, theses, books have been 
written, each offering an answer, or 
partial answer to the ever-recurring 
question: what shall be the basis of 
grouping children on the elementary 
levels; shall pupils be classified accord- 
ing to chronological age, mental age, 
academic achievement, interest, social 
maturity, or what—or perhaps accord- 
ing to a combination of two or more of 
these factors? 

The older literature upon the subject 
strikes a sure note: with calm assur- 
ance do the authors maintain that the 
Grade (oh holy Grade!) is the logical 
basis of classification, for the Grade is 
composed of children who have accom- 
plished certain pre-determined  stan- 
dards. And to make certain that there 
be no guesswork as to proper grade 
placement of each child, standardized 
tests were devised which could determine 
objectively the status of an individual 
in a given subject. Thus was eliminated 
the factor of teacher judgment in the 
assignment of pupils to a proper group. 
If Mary’s score were 4.0 in arithmetic, 
nothing could alter the fact that Mary 
was ready to embark upon fourth grade 
arithmetic. Rather disconcerting, how- 
ever, was it to find that Mary’s score 
in reading might be one, two, three 
or even more years higher or lower than 
her arithmetic score. In language, in 
spelling, in any of the “subjects,” 
Mary’s scores were very erratic. Graph- 
ically represented, her academic attain- 


ment looked like a weather chart, with 
highs, lows, and a few normals. The 
test scored, and a picture of Mary’s 
zig-zag attainments having been ob- 
tained, the question still remained un- 
answered: in what grade should she be 
placed? There we were right back at 
the starting point. 

Ever stronger grew the conviction 
that children do not fit into patterns 
bounded by norms; there is no “fourth- 
grade” or “eighth-grade child,” or 
any grade child. Mary is Mary, and 
extremely unlikely is it that ever an- 
other pupil will be found who has 
achieved along various lines as she has. 

Another difficulty arose when educa- 
tors began questioning the sanctity of 
grade subjects. Who can say that long 
division should be mastered in the third 
grade? Should we expect anything but 
a limited number concept in the third 
grade? Why should formal grammar 
be taught in the lower grades? What 
evidence is there that the acquisition 
of specified skills is a constant, under 
varying conditions, for any given grade? 

Quite upsetting the settled surety of 
the earlier writings, ever-increasing 
numbers of reports now called atten- 
tion to the futility of attempting to 
classifying children according to levels 
of academic achievement. There came 
to be overwhelming evidence that within 
any grade composed of children pre- 
sumably homogeneous in educational at- 
tainment there actually existed a high 
degree of heterogeneity in terms of 
ability to learn, chronological age, 
mental age, interest, social maturity, 
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personality, group adjustment, behavior, 
and so on. 

Far from being settled, the questions 
concerning pupil classification seem 
only to increase in number. No final 
answer has been given to the problem, 
yet, taking the modern investigations 
as a whole there does seem to exist a 
consensus opinion upon these points: 

1. Assignment to grades is by no means 
a satisfactory means of classifying or 
grouping pupils. 

2. The content of learning is not, and 
perhaps should not be, the same for all 
children. 

3. In order to clarify our notions of cor- 
rect groupings for pupils, we need more in- 
formation regarding social maturity and 
emotional development of children, and the 
relation of these factors to intellectual at- 
tainment. 

4. Grouping for homogeneity in one fac- 
tor means only heterogeneity in other re- 
spects. 

The status quo of pupil classification, 
then, is one of uncertainty. Perhaps, 
though, as we learn of others’ proposals 
and procedures, of their successes and 
failures, we shall be able eventually to 
derive a set of principles which will 
serve as a guide to action and will guard 
against the blunders of the past. It 
is with the foregoing in mind that the 
present article has been written. It is 
hoped that our experiences in grouping 
children at Potrero Heights will add a 
useful bit to the study of classification 
in the small rural school, and particu- 
larly is it hoped that out of these ex- 
periences may be gleaned something that 
is applicable to other places and other 
conditions. 

One TEACHER 


Once upon a time, and for many, 
many years Potrero Heights was a one- 
teacher school. In those days there was 
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no initial problem of classification, no 
question as to which room the pupil 
should be assigned. Seventeen pupils, 
then twenty, thirty-two, finally forty. 
seven: one room, one teacher, and that 
was that. So far, and only so far, was 
the problem of classification simplified, 
But from this point on the problem 
offered more complications than could 
ever obtain in a large school. For the 
one-teacher school cannot possibly seg- 
regate groups of pupils, at least in the 
usual sense. To be sure there are groups 
or committees within the total group, 
each having some specific purpose in 
mind, but this is quite a different matter 
from the assignment of children to vari- 
ous rooms. 

Here in a one-teacher school, is heter- 
ogeneity that its heterogeneity. There 
are wide ranges in chronological ages, 
in mental ages, in interests, aptitudes, 
physical traits, levels of achievement, 
and in any other characteristic one 
would care to list. Yet with all this 
diversity, with this wide variation in 
personalities it is possible to so conduct 
a program that there is for each child 
no loss in a sense of unity, no feeling 
of belonging in a special little compart- 
ment which is separate from several 
other special little compartments. Quite 
the contrary, each one feels that he is 
a participating member of the entire 
school group, which, for purposes of 
convenience has been subdivided into 
smaller groups. 

In the course of a day a child has 
met with various committees: in other 
words he works in the group best fitted 
to his ability for the particular job 
at hand. Suppose, for example, that 
the school has elected to embark upon 
a study of ships. A series of confer- 
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ences makes it clear to the teacher and 
to the children that the only sensible 
yay to attack so large a problem is 
to form various committees, each of 
which will be responsible for some par- 
ticular phase of the study. Delegation 
to a given committee is essentially child 
choice, but of course teacher guidance 
can be counted upon to guard against 
childish ephemeral whims or mistaken 
judgment of ability. It would not be 
reasonable for a six-year-old beginner 
to join a group studying the construc- 
tion of compasses and the theory of elec- 
tro-magnetism. Neither should a child 
who is nearly ready for high school be 
encouraged to join a group making 
little block models of boats. Greatest 
care must be taken to place individuals 
where they will be en rapport with other 
members of the group, and where each 
will find opportunity for initiative, for 
self-expression, and for _ all-round 
growth. 

Probably four committees will be 
formed in the one-teacher school with 
a chairman chosen for each. These are 
the “Ship Committees” which will meet 
daily, and which will report to the en- 
tire school through their chairmen the 
progress, the problems, and the diffi- 
culties as they take place. 

Now the study of ships is by no means 
the only activity in which the school 
is engaged. Life is so rich, so full 
of a number of things, there is no valid 
reason why we should attempt to es- 
tablish relationships that simply do not 
occur in nature. No advantage accrues 
from coating all subject matter with a 
veneer of one “core subject;” for chil- 
dren, in common with other human be- 
ings, have widespread interests, and it 
is not necessary, nor is it even sensible, 
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to insist upon an integration of all in- 
terests into one all-inclusive interest. 
Rather, many-sided interests should be 
encouraged and fostered within reason, 
to be sure, for how else could we hope 
to develop in children well-rounded, 
wholesome personalities? 

Thus it is that in Potrero Heights 
each pupil participates in a number of 
groups in the course of a day. This 
was so when there was one teacher, when 
there were two teachers, three, four— 
but that is getting ahead of the story. 

For purposes of practice in the so- 
called “drill subjects” the children are 
grouped upon the basis of ability as de- 
termined by standardized tests, each 
group showing of necessity rather wide 
variations, particularly in the small 
school where anything even approach- 
ing homogeneity is unusual. The larger 
the school the easier it is to form drill 
groups that are homogeneous in char- 
acter for the obvious reason that there 
are more children from whom to choose. 
But lest this appear to the advantage 
of the large school, be it here noted 
that it is by no means an established 
fact that children grouped homogene- 
ously will achieve better than when 
groped heterogeneously. The small 
school need offer no apology for its 
groupings which show wide diversities 
in levels of attainment. The best that 
a teacher in a small school can do is 
to form as many, and only as many, 
groups as she can well instruct and 
counsel and guide. To form as many 
groups in a small school as there are 
levels of attainment would amount to 
nothing short of ridiculous. 

Suppose that four reading groups 
have been formed. Group A is com- 
posed of those pupils who have mastered 
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reading techniques, while other groups 
need to improve in speed, comprehen- 
sion, word recognition, and so on. Now 
not all the children in the A reading 
group are in the A arithmetic group, 
for some of them are likely to need 
remedial work of one type or another. 
It does not happen often that any two 
children proceed together during an en- 
tire day, for the groups serve individual 
needs, and seldom do two children fit 
into the same pattern of an entire day’s 
program. 

There are as many drill groups as 
are deemed necessary for the accom- 
plishment of the school’s objectives in 
the various fields; there are gardening 
groups, art groups, club groups—as 
many or as few as appear to be neces- 
sary for optimum furtherance of the 
school program and progress of indi- 
viduals. 

Two TracHErs 


When Potrero Heights became a two- 
teacher school there was no change in 
the manner of pupil classification. There 
were more children and one more 
teacher, otherwise there was no dif- 
ference. One large room was equipped 
with movable desks for all, and here we 
met for a portion of each day. In a 
separate structure we had our “studio,” 
which, as the name implies, was our 
shop for painting or drawing, wood- 
working, clay modeling, constructing, 
dramatizing, or any other type of active 
work. 

There was no assignment of pupils 
to one or other of the teachers, nor was 
there any feeling of division within the 
total group. As formerly, groups were 
formed for the pursuance of various 
studies, and there were still wide vari- 
ations in_ individual characteristics 
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within each group. There were mor 
pupils and more groups; otherwise the 
program functioned as it had with on 
teacher. 

















THREE TEACHERS 





There came a day when an additional 
teacher was needed, for the enrolment 
had crept up into nineties. And then 
for the first time arose the question, 
“How shall the children be classified” 
With somewhat of a shock we realized 
we were growing up, and that now we 
must expect to meet administrative and 
instructional problems which are not er- 
countered in a small organization. 

Additions had been made to the school 
plant to take care of the increased 
population, and decisions had to be 
made as to pupil allocation. We knew 
we must have three groups, of approxi 
mately the same size, but how to e:- 
tablish the boundary lines between pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper group 
was the problem. The majority of chil- 
dren fell unquestionably into one or an- 
other of the divisions; the beginners be- 
longed obviously in the primary group; 
those who had best mastered the tools 
of learning and who evidenced social ma- 
turity comprised the upper group ; those 
who were undergoing the process of mas- 
tering the tools of learning and who 
were rather immature socially fitted best 
in the intermediate group. 
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But this left many pupils not so 
readily classified. There was William 
who had already been in school four 
years, but who could not yet write his 
own name, and whose reading attain- 
ment had reached the stage simply of 
thinking that the first page of any 
book said, “Terry. Bow-wow. I am 
Terry.” But William was ten. He was 
a big boy, an excellent base-ball player, 
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and he seemed decidedly out of place 
sith the little folks. So it seemed sen- 
ible to put William in the next higher 
group. 

There was ten-year-old Dorothy, aca- 
demically brilliant, but socially imma- 
ture, possessed of high intelligence but 
vith a very little girl’s way of behav- 
ing. In matters requiring scholastic 
attainment Dorothy could have been a 
lader in the upper group, but in all 
other phases of living she belonged with 
a younger group, and there she was 
placed. 

And so it went. Some children were 
too young, or too old, or too large, or 
too small, or too advanced or too re- 
tarded to fit comfortably into certain 
groups when we used as a basis for 
dassification any single factor. Chrono- 
logical age we quickly eliminated as the 
essential factor, for we found so often 
that there were other important miti- 
gating factors. A child of given age 
might be strong, virile, and socially ma- 
ture, but academically retarded, whereas 
another child of the same chronological 
age might be physically undeveloped 
and socially immature, but academic- 
ally brilliant. 

Whatever the item we might choose 
as a tentative basis for classification 
was soon found to involve us in diffi- 
culties, for over and over again was 
the fact apparent that homogeneity 
m any one respect means only hetero- 
geneity in a great many other respects. 

The course finally adopted by the 
three teachers was to combine whatever 
evidence we had, objective and/or sub- 
jective, of each child’s behavior, and 
using this composite evidence as our 
basis, make our choice as to pupil place- 
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ment. An example or two perhaps will 
clarify this point: 

Jane was nine years and nine months 
of age when a standardized test of 
mental maturity showed her to have a 
mental age of six years and four months. 
This would mean an I.Q. of 65. 

A standardized achievement test 
showed Jane’s theoretical grade place- 
ment to be 1.6; in no area of academic 
work did she rate higher than 2.4. 

Whereas these tests painted a rather 
dismal picture of Jane’s accomplish- 
ments, a standardized test of social ad- 
justment showed her to rank very well 
indeed, for her responses (oral) to the 
questions gave indication of good judg- 
ment, perception of values, and satis- 
factory group and school adjustment. 
On the playground this child gave no 
evidence of retardation, nor did she dis- 
play any sense of inferiority. There 
was nothing in her behavior here to 
mark her as outstanding one way or 
another. 

In the classroom Jane was always 
eager to accept suggestions, but rarely 
if ever proceeded of her own initiative. 
She would attack her studies joyously, 
applying herself diligently but without 
the faintest comprehension of what she 
was about. 

Academically Jane could scarcely 
have competed successfully with begin- 
ners in the primary group, but so many 
other factors indicated a degree of ma- 
turity far beyond that of the youngest 
children it seemed far better to place 
her in the intermediate group. Here it 
was possible for her to serve on vari- 
ous committees where she felt herself 
to be a participating member, and where 
her willingness to follow directions was 
often a valuable asset. 
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Another example is Walter Smith. At 
the age of eleven years, five months he 
had a mental age of thirteen years and 
three months. As might be anticipated 
Walter’s achievement scores were very 
high, and although he was just begin- 
ning his sixth year in school his the- 


oretical grade placement was found 
to be 8.2. 

On the test of social adjustment 
Walter ranked exceptionally high; in- 
deed, in practically all respects his at- 
tainment was outstanding. On the play- 
ground he preferred to play' with the 
older children, and although he showed 
no prowess in any sport he was not so 
poor as to be unacceptable to the group. 

According to chronological age and 
physical makeup Walter belonged in the 
intermediate group, but his social age 
and scholastic ability would have made 
him altogether out of place with these 
younger children. He seemed without 
doubt to belong to the upper group, 
and there he was placed. 

Over and over again in estimating a 
child’s adaptability to a group, we 
found two factors in particular per- 
sistently demanding attention: chrono- 
logical age and mental age. 


Four TEacHErs 


When Potrero Heights became a four- 
teacher school it was soon apparent that 
our previous system of classification 
would no longer suffice. Our enrollment 
was close to one-hundred-twenty and it 
was not possible to know each child as 
intimately as we had before; hence we 
could not now rely to such an extent 
upon subjective judgments. In order to 
minimize guessing or random choice we 
must find what we had always said could 
not be found: a simple, usable, reliable 
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formula by means of which we might 
classify our children into groups, 

We recalled an oft-repeated obserya. 
tion of former days, namely, that ty 
factors always had to be taken into x. 
count in estimating a child’s grow 
adaptability: his chronological age and 
his mental age. We knew that our foy 
groups were essentially age groups, but 
that in assigning either exceptionally 
bright or dull children we had taker 
into account both mental and chrono. 
logical age. If a child had a mental 
age of fourteen and a chronological age 
of ten we took a mid-point and assigned 
him to a twelve-year group. 

We thought of William, CA 10, 
MA 6. We had placed him in the in- 
termediate group where the children 
were nearly all of ages eight to eleven. 

We remembered Dorothy, CA 10, 
MA 18, whom we had placed also in 
this middle group. Dorothy and William 
were opposite extremes in point of 
scholastic ability, but apparently there 
had been no friction between the two 
in classroom situations. There was 
Walter, CA 11, MA13, placed in the 
upper group where all other children 
were twelve years of age and over. 

Tentatively we tried the averaging of 
CA’s and MA’s of many individuals with 
whose histories we were familiar and we 
found that in practically every case we 
obtained a figure which represented the 
age group in which each child had been 
placed. In other words, we had applied 
for several years, unknowingly, a simple 
formula for purposes of pupil classifi- 
cation, a formula that might be ex- 
pressed thus: 


cans =GA (group age) 
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Practically interpreted, the formula 
js simply an estimate of the age group 
in which a child is likely to find him- 
self on equal terms with other in- 
dividuals comprising the group. Re- 
liability and validity can be established 
only through a study of individual ad- 
justments in many, many group situ- 
ations and upon this point we can only 
speculate as yet. We can state, how- 
ever, that at Potrero Heights the 
formula has found practical applica- 
tion in a great number of cases and 
over a period of several years. Three 
points should be made clear: 

First, the groupings to which we refer 
represent simply teacher loads in a small 
rural school. These are not homogene- 
ous groups save in the ability of mem- 
bers to get along with one another in 
those situations requiring the partici- 
pation of all. 

Second, the application of the form- 
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ula is not considered binding by any 
means. If and when circumstances in- 
dicate that a child would be more hap- 
pily or sensibly situated in another 
group, a shift is made. 

Third, the smaller the school the 
greater the range of ages assigned to 
each teacher, but in any event it al- 
ways will be found necessary to form 
various study groups or work commit- 
tees for efficient functioning of the total 
group program. For the allocation of 
pupils to these sub-groups, the same 
formula may be applied. 

In conclusion, we venture that what- 
ever be the scheme, device or technique 
for classification of pupils, success will 
be attained in so far as, and in the de- 
gree that groups are composed of mem- 
bers who are en rapport with one an- 
other and who are bound together by 
unity of purpose which will give drive 
to action. 








AN UNGRADED EARLY ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Guapys O’ 


Petoskey, Michigan 


This thesis is to describe and evaluate 
the ungraded program primary 
groups in the early elementary schools 
of Petoskey (Michigan). If a program 
which makes for happy living in a school- 
room can be considered a test of good 
educational procedure, this one can be 
recommended. 

In one of the Petoskey schools 
(Sheridan) the teachers have arranged 
a cooperative group plan which is a 
variation of the general one. The suc- 
cess of the plan is attributed to the part 
pupil-planning plays in the child’s atti- 
tude toward activities. Curriculum re- 
vision was begun in a way least disturb- 
ing to the public mind, since until the 
active cooperation and participation of 
the community has been obtained, it is 
wiser not to break with the traditional 
school to an extent sufficient to shake 
confidence. 


for 


The present paper is, however, limited 
to the general grouping plan, within 
which variation such as that mentioned 
above is easily possible. 

GrovuPinG 

It makes little difference how the chil- 
dren are grouped if the teachers in plan- 
ning their programs are thinking of the 
needs of individual children. It is more 
essential that a grade standard of mini- 
mum essentials be eliminated in favor of 
individual standards. By dropping grade 
boundaries, standards for passing can 
be eliminated and the hopeless attempt 
of trying to group according to ability 
be forgotten. 
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Method. 'The twenty to thirty five. 
year-olds who enter kindergarten in each 
of the three elementary schools in Py. 
toskey every fall constitute a group 
which is heterogeneous in ability and 
more or less homogeneous as to age, 
interests, and physical development, 
Age automatically becomes the basis for 
grouping. The group is promoted one. 
hundred per cent from one room to an- 
other at the close of each of the first 
four years. Each child moves on with 
his social group regardless of his ac- 
complishment and continues his work the 
next year from where he left off the pre- 
vious year. Instead of a promotion slip, 
each child is given a room assignment 
slip. There may be exceptions to the 
rule. In considering the needs of the in- 
dividual, the attitude of parents, and 
the age and social adjustment of the 
child, it may be advisable to place him 
in another group. The groups in the 
early elementary department are desig- 
nated by the name of the teacher rather 
than by the grade. 

Evaluation. Apparently the new 
grouping represents only a change in 
labeling, but the development of poten- 
tialities for modernizing the curriculum 
which have evolved in discussion regard- 
ing the change, has been very satisfy- 
ing. The major value is seen in_ the 
tendency on the part of the faculty to 
center its attention on the individual 
needs of children as they are discovered 
within the group. The variation in abil- 
ities is no greater, but whereas in the 
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AN UNGRADED EARLY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROGRAM 


craded system certain minimum essen- 
tials were held to as a standard for the 
group, now the curriculum is_ being 
adapted to meet the needs of the various 
abilities represented. 

By elminating grade standards the 
stigma which accompanies failures has 
been eliminated. From the standpoint of 
the child’s emotional adjustment in the 
home and in school the elimination of 
failures is probably the greatest value 
that has come from the present method 
of grouping. Parents resent retention 
because they feel that the child’s failure 
is a reflection on their own level of 
ability. With the child’s associates he 
feels inferior and in disgrace. To classify 
a child as a failure undoubtedly inter- 
feres with his normal growth and de- 
velopment. 


Adaptation to Individual Differences. 
In adapting the curriculum to meet in- 
dividual needs the teachers have tried 
to determine what to teach through ob- 
servation and tests; they have provided 
a variety of texts, workbooks, and art 
craft materials with which to work; 
they have sought further information 
concerning the child’s life outside the 
classroom through conferences with par- 
ents; they have asked for assistance of 
specialists in cases where there are phys- 
ical and mental handicaps; and lastly, 
they have chosen a plan for recording 
their findings in an individual record 
file. 

Readiness tests are available to sup- 
plement the teacher’s judgment in deter- 
mining the proper time to start the tool 
subjects. Achievement and diagnosis 
tests are provided for those who wish to 
use them. Postponing the formal pre- 
sentation of tool subjects until each 
child is ready for them has helped chil- 
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dren to make a more satisfactory ad- 
justment and consequently has avoided 
a possible negative attitude toward sub- 
ject matter and toward school in gen- 
eral, 

The teachers present text material 
which is suitable to the various abilities 
of individuals and groups. Room li- 
braries are being enriched with attrac- 
tive easy reading material which is help- 
ing to develop skills in reading. 

A variety of reading workbooks, in- 
cluding those general ones which do not 
accompany a basic text, is being used. 
Checking workbooks becomes more of a 
problem when the children are working 
at different stages; however the books 
are easier to correct when the children 
are doing work on their own level be- 
cause it is more likely to be correct. 
Some of the older children are able to 
check their own work. 


More informal work in the nature of 
inanual activities has been provided. It 
gives the teachers an opportunity to 
learn what to teach by observing in situ- 
ations which are more natural. The skills 
which grow out of children’s interests 
and activities become more meaningful 
and therefore constitute learning ex- 
periences which will be of use to them 
later. The children take over many of 
the responsibilities of the room. When 
children’s minds are occupied there is 
more thinking and less talking and dis- 
cipline takes care of itself. The children 
like the informal set-up of tables and 
chairs which indirectly has assisted 
greatly in teaching cooperation with and 
consideration for one another. 


Reports to parents. With greater in- 
terest in individual children comes the 
need for knowing more about their ac- 
tivities and human relations outside the 
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school. The parents are invited to come 
to the school for individual conferences 
at least twice a semester. Problems and 
misunderstandings, which would other- 
wise arise with report cards or letters, 
can be solved in a short time through a 
conference. Through personal contacts 
parents and teachers learn to know one 
another and will trust each other the 
more. 

Help of specialists. Some cases of 
maladjustment cannot be remedied by 
the staff or the parents and so a com- 
mittee of interested persons is meeting 
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with a specialist to devise a technique 
for studying maladjusted cases. Speech 
defects and other physical ailments are 
referred to specialists in the appropri- 
ate fields. 

Records. Detailed cumulative records 
such as the “Child Growth and Develop- 
ment” check list, anecdotal records, re- 
ports of parents, social histories, health 
records, achievement records, and 
samples of school work are being filed in 
the home-room and will accompany the 
children as they pass from room to room 
in the elementary schools. 
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HOW TO KNOW YOUR PUPILS 


GERALDINE I, Larkin 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio 


Teaching today is a challenge. Pete’s 
mother runs a night club with a “gay 
boy” revue. Sally’s father is in an out- 
of-state jail waiting trial for murdering 
Betty’s parents speak only 
German in the home and Jon, the fellow 
who shouts “Oh, Yeah? So What?” as 
he plops his feet on top of the reference 
table, doesn’t live in your school district 
but is there because he wants to play 
football with your school’s team. If you 
know this about your youngsters, it 
does make a difference in your answer to 
the challenge. 

After twelve years of teaching in a 
midwestern city (population over 
300,000; five to seven classes a day; 
classes ranging from 30 to 127 pupils 
each), I have learned that three-fourths 
of the battle in solving the problem is 
not waged in the classroom, but rather 
from three-fifteen in the afternoon until 
eight o’clock the next morning. 

My sister, Marian, and I worked out 
a technique about nine years ago while 
sitting at our evening meal discussing 
the day’s activities. The technique was 
partly to help me after three years of 
struggle and partly to help Marian, 
who, her first year, was assigned to a 
school in the Czecho-Slovakian, Hun- 
garian section of our town where she 
was greeted the first day by a dark- 
eyed little fellow sharpening a butter 
knife and casually remarking, “We 
kicked out four teachers last semester. 
How long you gonna stay?” 

Our system worked for us. We are 
giving it to you in the hope that your 
teaching will be happier and more fun. 


a waitress. 


Over 2,000 cards from my own 
youngsters are now on file. Marian, who 
destroys her cards because she thinks 
the information is personal, has, instead, 
a delicately decorated Czecho-Slovakian 
Easter egg, a gift from the knife sharp- 
ener. Today, as I write, she is mount- 
ing a beautifully colored print of a 
collie dog watching over a herd of sheep, 
a gift last week from a tattered, shy, 
stuttering youngster who isn’t quick in 
pointing out personal pronouns and 
prepositional phrases but who is vitally 
interested in homing pigeons and 
Marian’s collie, Duke. The print was 
earned by collecting yeast labels. That 
youngster is trying hard to get the 
dreadful business of nouns and prepo- 
sitions and his teacher has patience and 
loves him. Life is happier and richer 
for both. 

The second day of school, we give 
each youngster a four by six card, pur- 
chased in packages of 100 from the sta- 
tioner. One of these blank cards has 
items listed and lines numbered. (Scott 
High School, Toledo, has printed our 
guide card and a staff of 71 full time 
teachers and a pupil population of 2,426 
use these cards in guidance work.) With 
this guide card in the teacher’s hands, 
we get acquainted the second day of 
school. Figures 1 and 2 show the front 
and back views of the guide card. (P. 187) 

Most important is the teacher atti- 
tude. Here are hundreds of lives which 
will bear a mark forever because of 
your contact with them. May you as 
their teacher be cheerful and patient. 
May that contact reflect fairness and 
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honesty, helpfulness and guidance, tol- 
erance and understanding. 

“These cards, you have in your hands 
boys and girls, will help us to know each 
other. Only as you are honest and 
truthful will the information on these 
cards really help us. You don’t have 
to tell me anything. The problem is 
‘Do you want to tell your teacher?’ 
These questions are asked only so we 
may know each other better and under- 
stand. It’s more fun working with a 
teacher you like, you’ll all agree. Did 
you know that teachers get more fun out 
of working with boys and girls they 
like?” 

The teacher may give a few incidents 
of her life and then follow with class di- 
rection. Allow time after each question 
for the pupil to write the answer on his 
card. The procedure may take more 
than one class period. 

“On the first line, the red line, three 
items. First, far to the left print your 
last name—now your first, then the 
middle. Second item on the same line— 
your age in years. Last, far to the 
right on this same line, the grade you 
are in this year. 

“On the second line, three answers 
are to be written. First far to the left, 
your address. Be sure to list the apart- 
ment number if you have one. In the 
middle of this same second line, your 
phone number, and if you have no phone, 
draw a straight line. Now far to the 
right on line two, the number of your 
study hall this year.” | 

The letters I.Q. should not be men- 
tioned to the pupil. When, and if nec- 
essary, secure the I.Q. yourself from 
office records, and place it as designated 
on Figure 1. 


Afternoons and evenings of the first 


two weeks of school are spent checking 
addresses with the purpose of making 
acquaintance with the more severe prob- 
lem children before they have an op- 
portunity to influence the rest of the 
class. The youngster mentioned at the 
beginning of this article, who sat with 
his feet on the table the first day, wrote 
down an address on Warren Street. Out 
of the 241 cards collected the second 
day in school, I chose 12, including the 
“Oh Yeah” boy’s card. His address 
turned out to be a twenty-apartment 
building, yet no apartment number was 
listed on his card. No name given on 
his card appeared on the apartment 
bell list. Checking with the caretaker 
and the landlady proved that no young- 
ster answering this boy’s description 
lived in the building. 

The removal of that braggadocio 
from class next day, when he admitted 
before the group that he did not live at 
the address he gave on his card, im- 
pressed the group. 


I have found youngsters drawing 
straight lines indicating no phone. Vis- 
iting the home I discovered a phone. The 
youngster was an habitual truant. He 
didn’t want his parents phoned the mo- 
ment his absence was checked. Rather 
he relied on the time lost in big school 
red tape to invent and “forget” where 
he was the day he was marked absent 
or what he had actually done when he 
didn’t go to school. To avoid this, I 
have N.Y.A. student helpers to check 
“no phone” cards with the telephone di- 
rectory within a few days after collect- 
ing. This procedure usually uncovers 
two or three phones. Immediately I call 
at the homes of these youngsters to get 
better acquainted with them and their 
parents. 
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Soon the pupil realizes his teacher is 
interested in him individually, even 
though there are 241 youngsters in her 
classes daily, and further, that she keeps 
track of all of them. 

The phone number at the parent’s 
place of business is often the only means 
of teacher contact with working par- 
ents who use their evenings for recrea- 
tion. As a rule, parents who are busi- 
ness people welcome reports at once on 
truancy, health conditions, or grades. 


“On line five, far to the left, place 
a number which represents the number 
of brothers you have, zero, one, or seven. 
On this same line, write the occupations 
or activities of these brothers, as C.C.C. 
comper, student at Scott High, truck 
driver, baby.” Give the same type di- 
rections for line number 6. This brother- 
sister occupational background aids in 
the personal approach to the individual 
pupil. Should the youngster come from 
a family of engineers, lawyers, survey- 
ors, or University students, he will en- 
joy a certain type of assignment or pro- 
ject. A youngster in a family whose 
members are on W.P.A., are junk 
dealers, who have no work, or do “rub- 
bishing,” may do well and be happy with 
a different type of project. 

“On line seven, three items appear. 
First, to the left your nationality back- 
ground. Just a word of explanation. 
We, or our ancestors, came from other 
countries. If you were born in the 
United States, look to your parents. If 
they were born here, then your grand- 
parents or great-grandparents. Even 
the Pilgrims, you remember, came from 
We are from those 
who dared to leave their homeland, those 
who wanted freedom and liberty, a de- 
mocracy, more than they wanted the 


another country. 
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land of their birth. Now on this first 
third of line seven, write several names, 
the names of the countries of your an- 
cestors.” 

If a child has a Russian Jewish back- 
ground, or a combination of Finnish, 
Swedish, and German, or pure Greek, 
or a Negro, Indian, French strain, he 
may have learned the customs and ideas 
of those peoples. These reactions may 
be recognized and used to good advan- 
tage, or unwittingly and unconsciously 
abused. 

The tendency for Joe H. to pick up 
such bits of scientific apparatus as hand 
lenses, prisms, slides and probes from 
the demonstration table was immediately 
curbed by an afternoon stop at the home 
of Joe’s priest, whose name was on Joe’s 
card, 

The freedom of religion guaranteed 
by the Bill of Rights is manifest in the 
following twenty-two answers to the 
question: “What church do you attend?” 


Foursquare . 
United Brethren 


. . Zion Evangelical .. . 
... B’Nai Jacob Syna- 


goge . . . Cathedral Chapel . . . Trin- 
ity Church . . . Unitarian . . . St. Te- 
resa’s . . . St. Patrick’s . . . St. Ann’s 


... St. Marks Episcopal . . . Lutheran 
. . . Gospel Tabernacle . . . Presbyterian 
.. . Church of Christ . . . First Baptist 
. . . Pentacostal Workers of World .. . 
Greek Orthodox ... First Free Metho- 
dist . . . Christian Science . . . Colling- 
wood Temple ... First Westminster .. . 


“Far to the right on this same line 
seven, write down the language or lan- 
guages spoken in your home and under- 
line the language spoken most.” Are 
we as teachers cognizant of the vocabu- 
lary difficulty of a child where only a 
foreign language is spoken in the home? 
The child’s only contact with English 
may be in the schoolroom. To illus- 
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trate: Anthony was the topic of teacher 
discussion at the faculty luncheon table. 
“How did he ever get into high school? 
Why, he doesn’t even know what I’m 
talking about.” Have you heard that 
kind of teacher talk? Literally, An- 
thony didn’t know what we were talk- 
ing about. Italian was the sole lan- 
guage in his home. The family was suc- 
cessfully engaged in baking “‘cake cones.” 
Anthony, the eldest son, was his father’s 
standby. Of course, he didn’t know what 
we were talking about when we spoke 
of atmospheric pressure at sea level be- 
ing 14.7 pounds per square inch and 
of cohesion and adhesion. Realizing An- 
thany’s difficulty, I chose my words 
carefully, then waited, re-worded the 
question and waited again. Anthony 
knew the answers. But he was lost, 
completely lost, if in good pedagogic 
style I stated my question, called “An- 
thony,” waited a split second, and then 
said “Next” or “Jane.” Anthony needed 
time. Wouldn’t you under the same 
circumstances? 

The same thing happened again this 
year when Lilly, an Austrian Jewish 
refugee, came to my class in September, 
after three months in the United States. 
Lilly was eighteen years old. The card 
she handed in was almost illegible and 
many of the lines were vacant. Lilly 
didn’t know what I wanted. A half-hour 
conference with Lilly resulted in the 
filling of more of the spaces. She knew 
no girls her own age. She had no 
friends. Her mother cried and “Yess, 
memm” she herself was lonely and un- 
happy. Relatives were in concentration 
camps. Lilly was introduced to some 
girls of her own religion. After ten 
weeks she was transferred to a brighter 
class. Lilly knew science and liked it. 
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Following are thirty pupil answers to 
line one, back of the card, in response 
to “What is your hobby? When you 
have an hour to do as you please, what 
do you like to do best?” 


Baking . . . Camping . . . Hang around 
the corner .. . Make guns . . . Model 
airplanes .. . NUTHING .. . build 
things ... Knit .. . Sewing . . . Movies 
. . . Horseshoe . . . traveling . . Col- 
lect cigar bands . . . Horse back ride 
... Archery ... Collect Deanna Durbin 
pictures .. . Drawing . . . Embroidering 
. . . Collecting stones and Indian relics 
. . . Wood working . . . Collect bugs... 
Keeping a fire scrap book . . . Cartoon- 
ing... pray... running... saving 
pennies .. . All kinds of pets ...a 
little of everything . .. Dancing... 
Swimming . . . go out with the girls. 


It was interesting to learn that the 
youngster who wrote “pray” was a child 
evangelist and preached in tabernacles. 


On line two, back of card, the young- 
ster tells of any honors or distinction 
received during his life. Do not be sur- 
prised if there is an occasional young- 
ster who writes nothing on the hobby 
line and nothing on the honor club line. 
Here is a child who has no healthy way 
of gaining the recognition of his group. 
Do something for him immediately, even 
if you have to appoint him feeder of 
the goldfish or waterer of the plants 
or your assistant to see that there is 
sufficient chalk on the trays and your 
desk pencils are sharpened for the day. 


Pupil response to club and honor line 
resulted in such answers as: 


I won $15.00 in the Blade Radio & 
Movie Contest . . . Nothing . . . saved a 
girl from drowning 2 years ago... 
Highest number of activities points in 
Robinson . . . Received medal for sales- 
manship . . . Prize Reading . . . Honor 
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. Church “Quior” . First 
. Junior First Aid 


Camper. . 
prize pumkin face .. 
. Pres. of Home Room 2 times... 


Sewing Club Pres. . . . Boxing-wrestling 
Championship .. . Girl Reserves .. . 
won blue ribbon on Art Book . al -Y 
Perfect baby (Gold money) . 

Honor roll . Sec. of 4 H Club « on 
the Farm... Girl Scouts . . . Boy Scouts 

. Pres. Of Missionary Club... Al- 
lowed to take art lessons at Art Museum. 


Examples of pupil reactions to infor- 
mation on line three, back of card, on 
their “bad qualities which you are try- 
ing to correct” follow. Adolescents 
realize with alarming alacrity their 
shortcomings. 


. I don’t like 
Terrible 
. I like 


I talk back to teachers . 
neckties . . . Too boy crazy... 
temper ... I like to argue. . 
to learn new things . . . I have an in- 
feriority complex . . . Carelessness in 
work . . . I always throw something 
when I get mad... Very excitable ... 
Bite the inside of my cheek ... I am 
talkative at times, also timid . . . I play 
with my ears . . . Too outspoken. . . 
I act smart sometimes, but I am slow 
in answering questions . . . I am grouchy 
sometimes but it usually goes away in 
aday ... Wise guy ... Feel as if I 
am out of place sometimes, but I am 
growing out of that . . . Exaggerate 

. I am lazy and inclined to put things 
off .. . I curse when I get angry. 


Pupil reports on the “physical disa- 
tility” question are shown on the frontis- 
piece. Frequently children called dull 
are really not dull, they don’t hear what 
you are saying. I have known of young- 
sters accused of inattention when it was 
a seeing problem and not a discipline 
problem. 

The section on the card regarding 
“home conditions, work you do after 
school, or anything you wish to tell me 


so that I will better understand you” 
resulted in the following remarks: 


My father was killed and I think of 
it sometimes and it makes me feel bad 

. My father is in the hospital with 
cancer, I am trying to help support my- 
self . . . Mother and father seperated, 
I’m a Boy Scout living with mother .. . 
My father doesn’t work My mother 
is usually sick. Two of my brothers 
are married and I get headaches easy 

. My sisters makes me angry most 
every morning and I get so mad I hate 
to see the school or anything . . . My 
father and mother are divorced and I 
have to go to court often about my 
father supporting me . . . Have a good 
home life and I am happy ... My 
mother is dead and my father works 
on the W.P.A. and When my father 
works late I have to do the dishes and 
the beds . . . I do want to try to do my 
work, I do not like where I live & I 
do not like my step mother. 


The statement “or anything else you 


wish to tell me” brought forth: 


I didn’t like a teacher because she 
yelled at me . . . I don’t like to brush 
my dog ... Some days I am impatient 

. . Because of being changed from left 
handed to right handed in the first 
grade, a nervous change took place and 
now if I get tired my eyes twitch... 
I don’t like to have people be too bossy 

. . I dislike it when teachers let chil- 
dren run over them . . . I didn’t get 
enough spelling in grade school .. . 
Algebra I don’t see any point to it... 
Have had epileptic fits have not had 
any for about a year ...I have a paper 
route and get up at five o’clock in the 
morning to peddle it, but I don’t go to 
sleep in class very often ... I appre- 
ciate good things such as art, music 
and good clothes . . . If I am being 
bald out by a teacher, I always smile 
and most teachers get mad and I smile 
harder. 
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Two years later the young brother of 
the lad who made the last remark told 
me on his card: 


I don’t like school. I like nice teachers. 
. . . My Mother has a broken tail bone 
and I have to help with the housework. 


The section of the card calling for the 
names of “two close friends in this 
school” aids in getting youngsters 
placed in their friend groups and inci- 
dentally in breaking up truant cliques. 

The sections on whether the mother 
or father is native born or naturalized, 
or neither, often have a direct bearing 
on pupil attitude in the classroom. To 
illustrate: one of my home room boys 
always defended Nazi principles in his 
social science class, much to the disturb- 
ance of his teacher. His card revealed 
German ancestors and his “bad quality 
and trying to correct” was “making ex- 
plosives.” Questioning resulted in in- 
formation that his mother had relatives 
in Germany and correspondence was 
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carried on with the Nazi relatives who 
told how grand conditions were in Naz; 
Germany. The youngster was devoted 
to his parents; he respected his elders, 
he obeyed and worked hard. In a class 
of over forty where he was known only 
by name, by papers handed him, or class 
questions or suggestions, why should 
what his teacher said carry more weight 
than what his parents told him? No nor- 
mal youngster turns against parents and 
discredits them that easily. With this un- 
derstanding of his home and his nation- 
ality background, the teacher had a new 
angle of approach and instead of inad- 
vertently antagonizing the boy, she 
profitably directed his thinking 
reading and subconsciously this 
carried home to the parents to 
them. 

Yes, teaching in these United States 
today is a defiant call to a contest. A 
real challenge! A challenge to all good 
red-blooded Americans who believe in 
Democracy and who still have the fire 
and fight and spirit of pioneers. 
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IS PUNISHMENT A METHOD OF EDUCATION? 


Hivtpe C. KraMer 


Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


It is not well known that the idea of 
punishment is rooted in the very anti- 
quated custom of vendetta which nearly 
every primitive tribe practiced. There 
were two ways in which vendetta was 
executed. One way was to allow people 
to kill an accused person without receiv- 
ing any punishment in turn. As a result 
an accused person sometimes was pur- 
sued until found and killed. In some 
parts of eastern Europe the custom has 
survived. I remember quite well that 
only a few years ago a Yugoslav was 
shot during a performance in the fa- 
mous playhouse of Vienna, the Burg- 
theatre, by the wife of a man whom he 
himself killed. The woman had pursued 
him for years across nearly the whole of 
Europe. Another method was that of 
exposing an individual in a wild forest 
where he seldom could find the food for 
livelihood. Expelled from his group, un- 
able to live without his community he, 
in most instances died, making the out- 
come in either method similar. Vendetta 
is rooted in the thought of vengeance. 
It was the mosaic lex talionis that 
softened the even stricter rules of ven- 
geance before Moses’ time. This law 
was to insure strict justice only. The 
injured party must not go beyond the 
equivalent in injury. The principle, 
which formed its basis, was thought of 
as one of justice and no longer one of 
vengeance. The law of the time after 
Moses is best expressed in the words, 
“An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth.” It proved, however, too inade- 
quate for the principle on which Chris- 


tianity was built up, and therefore was 
altered again. 

The imperishable words of the Greek 
heroine of Sophocles’ masterpiece Anti- 
gone, “I was made for fellowship in love, 
not fellowship in hate,” practised at this 
time by her alone, became at last the 
ground upon which a new universal sys- 
tem was built up: the universal system 
of Christianity based on the idea of hu- 
man love and human help. The Oli 
Testament, in which we may find all the 
ideas of a primitive community, had to 
be supplemented by the New Testament 
because these thoughts of vengeance, 
like so many others, were unsuited to a 
community which was based on_ the 
thought of love and fellowship. 

The importance of new ideas lies in 
the fact that they are always able to 
create still newer ones which ultimately 
change the whole world. Thus it was 
with these ideas, which were to change 
man’s attitude toward man and along 
with them ideas of punishment as well. 
But all these alterations did not take 
place suddenly. It is always an undula- 
tory movement with actions and reac- 
tions, and consequently it often seems 
that new ideas may not be able to over- 
throw older ones. But in the end those 
ideas become victorious which serve best 
the interest of all: that means those 
which serve the community best. It 
requires a long period of time for ideas 
which, through various reactions, have 
been long rooted in the feelings and in 
stincts of men to become common. And 
it takes a still longer time until thes 
ideas meet with the approval of science. 
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The new ideas of love and fellowship 
were often attacked in the past cen- 
iuries. But in spite of all this opposi- 
tion they proved stronger than the old 
thoughts of vengeance, and at last they 
met the approval of science as well. It 
was first Criminal-Psychology, then 
Medical-Psychology and at last Peda- 
gocial-Psychology which showed us that 
punishment by vengeance has no mean- 
ing in our present state of development. 

Criminal psychologists began first to 
realize that punishment which does not 
contain in itself a corrective idea is 
worthless. The criminal is in general a 
misled individual, often confused or in- 
sane, and society is rarely able to cor- 
rect him by punishment; on the con- 
trary, a severe punishment and a long 
stay in prison often prove especially un- 
successful. Therefore, all countries now 
have taken up the idea of giving pris- 
oners occupations, to awaken a feeling 
of usefulness which may lead them away 
from their isolation to a feeling of be- 
ing a part of the community. We know 
nowadays that most criminals are iso- 
lated individuals who withdrew from so- 
ciety because of hostile feelings toward 
it which might arise even in earliest 
childhood or in first youth, in the storm 
and stress of puberty. This withdraw- 
ing attitude leads individuals away from 
common life. Criminals apparently have 
not been educated to join others in 4 
useful way. There remains for them only 
isolation, and isolation is the most dan- 
gerous situation in the life of any hu- 
man being. 

Individual psychologists taught us 
only a few decades ago that criminals 
were made mostly from children with 
organs not well adapted to life, or the 
unwanted or hated children, or pam- 
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pered children who never had learned to 
mix with others, to adjust themselves to 
the community. Reality must disappoint 
such children who expect everything 
from others but are not prepared to 
live on the useful side of life themselves. 
To prevent criminality in such children 
means to heal them by educating them 
so that they may become individuals 
joining others naturally instead of be- 
coming outsiders in life. 

With these ideas punishment as the 
basis of treatment for criminals can 
no longer be executed as a kind of 
vengeance, but instead we must have 
a method of healing. 

It is self-evident that carrying these 
ideas over into the child world has led 
to preventive education. We know that 
educating a child means to lead him to 
his generation and to anchor him in it, 
thus preventing his becoming an outsider 
in life. In consequence, punishment in 
education has acquired an even more im- 
portant place than in the treatment of 
criminals. It can only have the mean- 
ing of correcting, of impressing upon 
the child a committed mistake. There- 
fore punishment must stay in close con- 
nection with the committed mistake, 
must be a real consequence of the mis- 
take, and at the same time a help for 


the child. 


Pedagogical psychologists have added 
some other thoughts to the problem of 
punishment for children, observing that 
many children fear punishment more, the 
more it humbles them. Problems in con- 
nection with the greater sensitiveness of 
children were carefully studied. Peda- 
gogists began to speak of mistakes in- 
stead of faults. Mistakes can be 
avoided; faults have more the character 
of heredity. But as pedagogical-psy- 
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chologists experienced that children can 
be as easily influenced in a good sense 
as in a bad one, they concluded that 
heredity can play only an inferior role 
in the psychological qualities of human 
beings. 

Following these new psychological 
ideas teachers and psychologists at- 
tempted to educate children without 
punishment. These experiences proved 
really valuable. Their basic idea was 
that a child showed a sense of responsi- 
bility toward its community. The chil- 
dren of one class for example were made 
equally responsible for all their belong- 
ings and for all the events of the com- 
munity. They decided for themselves 
what their standard of behavior should 
be in the class and as individuals. If 
one of the children could not maintain 
the level of the average in one or the 
other or even in all subjects, it was the 
community which had to find out why 
it was so. And it was the duty of all 
the children te find out the methods 
and the ways in which they could help 
and further the weak members of their 
class. As every child had his weak and 
his strong points which were in this 
way very well known to the whole com- 
munity every child became sometimes a 
helper and sometimes a helped individual. 
Thus a feeling of equality arose among 
the children who learned that with the 
help of their comrades they could over- 
come the greatest difficulties of their 
schoolwork and their development. It 
goes without saying that the teachers 
of this group, were very well 
trained psychologists, did not influence 
the children unduly. 
longer the judges or 
the class but rather 


who 


They were no 
the dictators of 
the helpers, the 


advisers whom the children could ad- 
dress without any fear. 


Another attempt to replace punish- 
ment by more successful methods of edu- 
cation was the foundation of a guidance 
clinic where every child or young per- 
son could come and discuss his diffi- 
culties with an impartial adult. There 
the child got every help from the psy- 
chologists who always tried to bridge 
the gulf between child and parents, child 
and teacher, child and comrade, who 
tried to clear up misunderstandings and 
thus impress upon the child that he was 
not a weak and helpless member of his 
community. Instead every child was 
taught that he must be as responsible 
for his behavior, his actions, his deci- 
sions as every grown-up of his group. 
At these clinics the children and their 
difficulties were taken as seriously as 
those of the adults. As a result the 
children began to realize that they had 
the same rights as others and that they 
consequently had to bear duties, to ful- 
fill tasks toward the community like the 
grown-up members, to improve the com- 
munity rather than to become a burden 
te it by controlling their behavior and 
becoming helpers. 


All these attempts and tests were born 
of one idea, the idea that the natural 
feeling of inferiority which is inborn in 
every child is enlarged and deepened 
by that kind of punishment which tries 
to humble the child, thus depriving him 
of his self-confidence and making him 
feel unworthy and unuseful. 

As Individual-Psychology has taught 
us that this deprivation of self-confi- 
dence is the most dangerous factor in the 
physical development of a child or young 
person, modern pedagogy attempts to 
replace every factor which could deepen 
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the feeling of inferiority by other fac- 
tors, which will not hurt the feelings 
of the young person. 

Children or young people without self- 
confidence look at the world round about 
them as a hostile one. They feel that 
they are expelled from it and they be- 
gin to withdraw from it, choosing the 
isolating ways of all the many kinds of 
bad conduct, objections to their sur- 
roundings, neglect of their duties and 
so on. If the community which has a 
duty toward its single members as well 
as the group, is not able to unite the 
child or the young person to his com- 
rades, to his surroundings, he will soon 
become an enemy of society or a neu- 
rotic adult with his interest centered in 


his misery, having lost every contact 
with others. 

As a result of these considerations we 
have to be especially careful with pun- 
ishment, if we are not able to avoid it 
entirely. We may try to punish a child 
only when we can impress upon him 
that it is the consequence of his mistake. 
We should under all circumstances avoid 
making the child feel that punishment is 
a kind of vengeance, or a consequence 
of his inferiority, or of his unpopu- 
larity, or of his natural weakness in 
being a child. If we punish, we have at 
the same time the duty to help because 
we have to realize that we may punish 
a mistake but never a lack in the child’s 
education or development. 








CERTIFICATION FOR PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Harotp J. Bowers 
State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 


A system of certification designed to 
meet the present needs of our educa- 
tional system will provide for three main 
groups of school employees, namely: 
(1) Teachers, (2) Administrators and 
Supervisors, and (3) School Employes 
engaged in Pupil Personnel Service. 
Since the last of these categories is 
relatively new in certification practice, 
it is the purpose of this article to pre- 
sent the Ohio requirements for certifica- 
tion in three areas of Pupil Personnel 
Service, and to show how these require- 
ments came into being. 

Since 1935, Ohio has had a state sys- 
tem of certification, with the certifica- 
tion authority vested in the State Di- 
rector of Education and a five-member 
State Board of School Examiners. Un- 
der a system so highly centralized, there 
exists the possibility for arbitrarily pre- 
scribing new regulations or revising old 
ones. That this possibility is not used 
frequently is perhaps best evidenced by 
the criticism leveled at certification 
authorities by educational theorists who 
insist upon a revision of certification 
practice each time a new educational 
theory is advanced. The function of 
certification is not, as some would have 
us believe, to dominate the school system 
of a state, but rather to serve that sys- 
tem of which it is a part, in a manner 
which will guarantee each child a teacher 
whose professional preparation is ade- 
quate to best serve the needs of the 
child. 

This function implies that a system 
of certification must be flexible enough 
to permit necessary alterations with- 


out having to resort to specific legisla- 
tion. The Ohio certification law is ideal 
in this respect. It merely defines grades 
and types of certificates, and delegates 
to the Director of Education the 
authority to prescribe minimum stan- 
dards for the granting of any type of 
certificate. 

The democratic procedure through 
which the regulations governing the cer- 
tification of school employees in pupil 
personnel service came into being, illus- 
trates the desirable relationship which 
should exist between state departments 
of education and the public schools. 

When the public schools began re- 
questing specialized certification for 
guidance counselors, school psycholo- 
gists, and visiting teachers, the state de- 
partment assumed leadership in draft- 
ing tentative proposals governing the 
certification of these employees. A thor- 
ough study was made of the local sys- 
tems in which these services were best 
organized, out of which came tentative 
proposals, which included a definition 
of the scope of services for each field, 
together with training and experience 
requirements desirable for each field. 
These tentative proposals were then 
mimeographed and widely distributed to 
persons employed in these areas, school 
administrators, and teacher-training in- 
stitutions. After allowing ample time 
for thorough study, a conference was 
called for the discussion of the tentative 
proposals. Following the conference, 
committees composed of representative 
specialists were appointed to revise the 


‘tentative proposals in the light of the 
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suggestions coming from the conference. 
The revised proposals were mimeo- 
graphed and again widely distributed. 
A second general conference was called 
a year later to consider the revised 
statements. In this conference, the work 
of the committee was, with minor 
changes, adopted by the group and rec- 
ommended to the Director of Education 
for adoption as the official regulations 
of the Department of Education. They 
were subsequently prescribed by the di- 
rector and are now in effect. Even 
though not retroactive, many employees 
in service in these areas are availing 
themselves of the opportunity of special- 
ized certification. 

Sufficient time has not elapsed to en- 
able one to draw valid conclusions, but 
there is evidence to indicate that the 
plan is meeting with general approval, 
and that practices in these areas are 
becoming more uniform. College cur- 
ricula are being revised, and in a short 
time an adequate supply of well-trained 
specialists should be available in the 
fields of psychology, guidance, and visit- 
ing teachers. A committee is now at 
work revising proposals for the certifi- 
cation of attendance officers. 


RecGuLATIONS: ScHooL PsycHOLOGISTS 


I. Scope of Service: The following 
duties are construed as coming within 
the scope of service of the School Psy- 
chologist or Junior School Psychologist : 

a. Diagnosis of abilities, aptitudes, 
interests, and personalities. 

b. Guidance in pupil self-correction. 

ce. Counseling with teachers, person- 
nel workers, parents, and administrators 
on problems of promotion, transfer, re- 
medial instruction, personal adjustment, 
behavior, etc. 
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d. Teaching of the several pertinent 
aspects of psychology. 


II. Provisional Certificate: A four- 
year provisional certificate as Junior 
School Psychologist, valid for perform- 
ing the duties defined above, will be 
granted upon evidence of the following: 

a. Possession of a teaching certificate 
valid in social studies or completion of 
the requirements for the same. 

b. Master’s degree in Psychology 
conferred by an institution approved by 
the Department of Education for the 
preparation of school psychologists. 

c. Twenty semester hours well dis- 
tributed over the following areas: 
(These terms are not necessarily course 
titles.) Individual and Group Testing, 
Psychology of Remedial Instruction, 
Special Talents and Defects, Clinical 
Psychology, Abnormal Psychology, Sta- 
tistics, Mental Hygiene, Vocational 
Guidance, Social Case Work, Psychol- 
ogy of Learning, Speech Correction, 
Psychology of Personality, Child and 
Adolescent Psychology, Psychology of 
Delinquency. 

d. Three hundred clock hours of prac- 
tical experience under expert super- 
vision. 


III. Professional Certificate: The 
eight-year-professional certificate as 
Junior School Psychologist will be is- 
sued upon evidence of twenty-four 
months of successful experience as a 
Junior School Psychologist, or equiva- 
lent experience, under the above four- 
year provisional certificate. If the ap- 


plicant has in addition received the 
Ph.D. or Ed.D. degree in psychology 
from an approved institution, the certifi- 
cate will be issued as School Psycholo- 
gist. Only those certified as School Psy- 
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chologist may serve in a supervisory 
capacity over other psychologists. 


IV. Permanent Certificate: A perma- 
nent certificate as School Psychologist 
will be issued upon evidence of forty 
months of successful experience under 
the eight-year certificate and possession 
of a Ph.D. or Ed.D. in Psychology con- 
ferred by an institution approved for 
this specific field by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Recunations: GuipaANcE COUNSELING 


I. Scope of Service: The following 
duties are construed as functions of 
guidance counseling: 


a. Counseling with pupils on curricu- 
lar, extra-curricular, social-adjustment, 
occupational-adjustment and placement 
problems. 


b. Conferences with teachers, par- 
ents, soci¢! workers, representatives of 
community agencies and other special- 
ists on educational, health, personal, so- 
cial, occupational and placement prob- 
lems of pupils, in order to coordinate all 
activities relative to the needs of the 
individual student. 


c. Class instruction in educational 
and occupational information and plan- 
ning, and related subjects. 


d. Preparation and maintenance of 
adequate records of pupils for counsel- 
ing purposes. 

e. Collection and maintenance of cur- 
rent reliable information about avail- 
able educational and occupational op- 
portunities. 


II. Provisional Certificates: A four- 
year provisional special certificate valid 


for performing those duties defined 
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above will be issued upon evidence of 
the following: 


a. Age, not less than 25 years. 


b. Possession of a certificate valid for 
teaching in the schools of Ohio. 

c. Experience: (Three years) :(1) one 
year of experience in teaching; (2) one 
year of gainful employment in fields 
other than teaching; such as commerce, 
business, industry, personnel work, so- 
cial case work, counseling and interview- 
ing, or a combination of the same; (3) 
one additional year of experience in 
(1) or (2); (4) upon the recommenda- 
tion of an institution approved for 
offering instruction in guidance, equiv- 
alent experience in field work, intern- 
ship in counseling, social case work and 
similar experience may be offered in lieu 
of the one year of gainful employment 
requirement. 

d. Preparation: Forty semester hours 
well distributed over the following areas: 
(Not more than 25 semester hours shall 
be done on the undergraduate level). 


1.. Guidance: Philosophy, principles 
and practices of educational and voca- 
tional guidance, counseling methods and 
techniques, occupational research, and 
research in guidance. 


2. Psychology: Educational psy- 
chology, psychology of individual differ- 
ences, adolescent psychology, adult psy- 
chology, abnormal psychology, and 
mental hygiene. 


3. Tests and Measurements: Admin- 
istration, uses and mterpretation, and 
statistics. 


4, Education: Pupil personnel organ- 
ization and administration, personnel 
records, diagnostic and corrective in- 
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struction, adult education, and extra- 
curricular activities. 


5. Economics: Labor and industrial 
problems, personnel organization and 
administration. 


6. Sociology: Community organiza- 
tion and resources, family adjustment, 
and social casework. 


Ill. Eight-Year Professional Certifi- 
ate: The eight-year professional cer- 
ificate in guidance counseling will be 
issued upon evidence of : 


a. Three years of successful experi- 
mce in guidance counseling, under the 
four-year provisional special certificate ; 
and 

b. Evidence of a master’s degree with 
major in guidance, conferred by an ap- 
proved institution. (Thirty semester 
hours of graduate credit in purposeful 
pattern pertinent to the training of a 
guidance counselor, may be submitted in 
lieu of the master’s degree. ) 


IV. Permanent Certificate: The 

dght-year professional certificate will 
be made permanent upon evidence of 
forty months of successful experience in 
suidance counseling under the eight- 
vear certificate. 


Recuxuations: Visirrinc TEACHERS 


I. Scope of Service: The following 
luties are construed as coming within 
the scope of service of the visiting 
teacher : 

a. Adjustment of personality and be- 
iavior problems of children through the 
tase work method. 

b. Interpreting the school’s purposes 
iid ideals to the parents and coordi- 


tating the efforts of the home and the 
school. 
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c. Collection and maintenance of ac- 
curate data in regard to the social en- 
vironment, personal history, habits, tem- 
perament and interests of the child. 

d. Consultation with parents, 
teachers and administrators on treat- 
ment of problems of social adjustment 
and behavior. 

e. Cooperating with community agen- 
cies and other pupil personnel workers 
in order to integrate the work with the 
child. 

f. Providing leadership for group 
parent activities. 

g. Directing group discussions with 
children along lines of mental hygiene. 

h. Helping to develop community re- 
lations. 


II. Provisional Certificate: A four- 
year provisional special certificate valid 
for performing the duties defined above, 
will be granted upon evidence of the 
following: 

a. Possession of a valid teaching cer- 
tificate. 

b. Experience: (Three years): (1) 
one year of experience in teaching; (2) 
one year of experience in social case work ; 
(3) one additional year of experience in 
either (1) or (2); completion of the 
course in a recognized school of social 
work including field work, which gives 
the master’s degree or equivalent cer- 
tificate may be offered in lieu of one year 
of experience in social case work. 

c. Preparation: Forty semester hours 
well distributed over the following area, 
thirty hours to be graduate work in a 
recognized school of social work (these 
terms are not necessarily course titles) : 
Social case work, elementary and ad- 
vanced, Family case work, Psychiatry 
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in social case work, Field work in social 
case work, Record writing in social case 
work, Psychology of individual differ- 
ences, Interpretation and uses of tests 
and measurements, Child and adolescent 
psychology, Mental hygiene, Medical 
lectures for social workers, Psychiatric 
implications of illness, Personality and 
behavior problems, Juvenile delinquency, 
Froblems and organization of pupil per- 
sonnel services, Community organiza- 
tion, Legal aspects of children’s prob- 
lems. 


Ill. Eight-Year Professional Certifi- 


cate: The eight-year professional cer- 


tificate in visiting teacher work will be 
issued upon evidence of: 

a. Three years of successful experi- 
ence as a visiting teacher under the pro- 
visional certificate; and 

b. Evidence of a master’s degree in 
social work or equivalent certificate con- 
ferred by a recognized school of social 
work. 


IV. Permanent Certificate: The eight- 
year professional certificate will be made 
permanent upon evidence of forty 
months of successful experience as vis- 
iting teacher under the eight-year cer- 
tificate. 
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AN EXPERIENCE IN HELPING 


KatTHerine H. Reap 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of California 


Guidance! One hears the word used in 
nany places and many ways in educa- 
tional discussion today. 

Teachers, especially teachers of young 
children, are expected to consider and 
mide social and emotional growth in 
thir pupils. The tremendous influence 
that a teacher exerts on the personality 
development of children has, to some ex- 
tnt, been recognized. It is no longer 
considered enough to leave it to chance. 
The problem of how to make the 
tacher’s influence most constructive is 
ing attacked. 

We still do not know very much about 
karning where emotional factors are 
largely involved. Much of what appears 
constructive help to the child runs con- 
trary to our older notions of discipline. 
We need many “experience meetings” 
vith a thoughtful analysis of just what 
ve did and why, and what the results 
vere in the handling of a child’s per- 
sonality problem. 

We are all striving toward the goal, 
“well adjusted child,” but we are not 
clear as to how to reach this goal. What 
specific techniques can we use? How can 
ve build confidence in a child? How can 
ve restore it after it has been badly 
thaken ? 

As a nursery school teacher I am 
thole heartedly interested in personality 
growth. My job is largely to learn 
about and to help as far as I am able 
in that growth. I offer the description 
of an actual situation from nursery 
chool experience. It may indicate the 
thinking of a nursery school teacher in 


the guidance of a child. 


Mary came from a home somewhat 
above average economically but a home 
somewhat lacking in warmth and affec- 
tionate relationships. The parents did 
not particularly want a child and then 
had hoped for a son rather than a 
daughter. 

Mary was friendly and wanted other 
children to like her. She was always 
bringing things to give the others, or 
calling to them, “I’m making a cake 
for you, Jerry.” In spite of this she 
was not popular. The other children 
constantly ignored her or rejected her 
offerings. Perhaps because she was so 
unsure of herself, she usually talked in 
loud tones and made overwhelming ad- 
vances, literally knocking a child down 
with her caresses. She was large and 
clumsy. She often tumbled over a block 
tower when trying to help build it. 

One morning she had a series of fail- 
ures in making herself acceptable. She 
did not find a place for herself even 
with the help of the teacher. No one 
wanted her. She was told to “go away” 
several times. Finally, on her way to the 
resting room, she suddenly turned and 
hit John who was standing nearby, as 
hard as she could. 

The teacher was almost as surprised 
as John. She thought quickly as to why 
Mary had hit so quickly and so hard. 
She decided that the unprovoked hitting 
was an expression of the disappointment 
and frustration the morning experiences 
had brought. These feelings had piled 
up until they were more than the child 
could bear. Punishing her would only 
increase her resentment. She needed help 
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directed toward the problem of making 
herself acceptable rather than further 
emphasis on her failure. 

So the teacher gave help to John by 
saying, “I’m sorry,” and suggesting an 
activity which might be fun. When he 
ran off to try this, she went on to rest 
with Mary. Neither of them said any- 
thing. 

Mary rested quietly, but just before 
she was ready to get up and go back to 
the playroom, the teacher said to her, 
“J wonder if you can find something now 
to make John feel happy. I think that 
he felt hurt, don’t you?” 

Mary said very seriously, “Yes, I 
do.” She ran back to the playroom, 
leaving the teacher to wonder whether 
she had given enough help with the 
problem. 

Mary ran over to John and said, “I’m 
sorry, John. Does that make you feel 
any happier?” 

John looked quite surprised, but he 
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nodded his head. Mary seemed relieved, 
She made him a pancake of clay which 
he accepted. Perhaps he felt that this 
was preferable to her previous conduct, 

Mary said happily, “I’m a friend of 
yours, aren’t I?” John agreed to this 
statement and they played pleasantly to- 
gether. Mary did no more hitting that 
day. 

Because the teacher had not repri- 
manded Mary, John did not feel that 
she was very naughty and that he had 
been greatly abused. He was able to 
accept Mary’s genuine attempt at 
friendliness. Because the teacher had 
not reprimanded her, Mary felt no re- 
sentment against the teacher as a pun- 
ishing individual. She could listen and 
accept help after she had recovered. 

For both children something con- 
structive developed from the situation. 
They found satisfaction in socially de- 


sirable behavior in the end. By her guid- 


ance the teacher had helped. 


— 








ed, APPRECIATIONS IN ARITHMETIC 


ich 

his Lee Emerson Boyer 

ct State Teachers College, Millersville, Pennsylvania 
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his} It is not unusual to hear that arith- comes evident if one recalls the history 
to- juetic, the beginning formal study in of our commonest mathematical symbols. 
hat |wathematics, is exceptionally difficult The simple plus (+) and minus (—) 
and that the percentage of failures in signs came into popular usage, accord- 
ori. | this subject is above average. Nor is it ing to the historian Sanford, as late as 
hat juicommon to hear as the reason for this 1545." The sign for division (+) dates 
had |coudition that most of the errors chil- from the latter half of the seventeenth 
to|iren make while studying the subject century! Our way of understanding and 
at | cau be perceived at once. In other words, writing decimals is just a trifle over 
had | tere is a place in the school curriculum 800 years old. It was developed by 
re- | Where the teacher can easily apply John Napier, a Scotchman, in 1614 in 
vun-| Pressure” and where imperfect re- connection with the theory and use of 
and|sponses are easily recognized. Figura- logarithms. Even our present-day ten 
tively, the taskmaster philosophy of Arabic numerals came into common use 
son-| teaching feeds here in green pastures in Europe at just about the same time; 
on,| ad oftentimes under a banner display- negative numbers, which we use so glibly 
de-| ing: “Get this or—.” to represent temperatures below zero 
uid-| In place of such a slave-driving ap- degrees Fahrenheit, are still more recent. 
proach there might be one of admira- They were used in the works of Rene 
tion for the wonderful heritage be- Jescartes, a Frenchman, around 1650 
queathed to every boy and girl who be- but were not fully understood until 
gins to study arithmetic. Here is op- about the beginning of the nineteenth 
portunity to begin the understanding of century!” 
a far-reaching basic science. Concern- It requires only a little imagination 
ng the nature of this science Benjamin to picture how woefully helpless, from 
Franklin queried, “What science can the standpoint of arithmetic, mankind 
there be more noble, more excellent, must have been just 300 years ago, for 
more useful to men, more admirably the most primary elements of our num- 
right and demonstrative, than this of ber system were only then coming into 
mathematics?” A United States naval common usage.” What a cumbersome 
ificer has said “Applied mathematics task it must have been then to plan the 
[to which arithmetic is fundamental] building of a house, to keep the financial 
is the tool wherewith man conquers the records of only a small business, or to 
universe.” sail the Atlantic as Columbus did! Per- 
Some of our arithmetic heritage is haps we can understand now why the 
of relatively recent origin. This be- modern life-insurance business, the pre- 


lSanford, Vera. A Short History of Mathematics. New York: Houghton Mifflin. 1930. p. 152. 


q tiller, G. A., “Primary Facts of the History of Mathematics.’”’” The Mathematics Teacher, Vol. 32 (May, 
1989), p. 211. 


8The phrase “our number system” refers to the so-called Hindu-Arabic system. It was invented mainly 
'y the Hindus and people in India but passed along to the people of the western world by Arabian traders. 
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cision-built autos and many drudgery- 
eliminating electrical appliances are 
ours to enjoy only in comparatively 
recent years. Mankind has at last found 
and learned to use a number system 
which enables him to measure accur- 
ately and to calculate precisely many, 
many kinds of complicated quantitative 
data. Truly, as Hogben so aptly said, 
“Mathematics is the mirror of civiliza- 
tion.” 

Furthermore, the power of arithmetic 
is not static. Witness, for example, 
the introduction of graphs within the 
past two decades, the barely perceptible 
trend to recognize the implications of 
approximate (measured) numbers, the 
growing demand to scrap our inherited 
tables of weights and measures and put 
into general use the more simple, sys- 
tematic, and scientific metric system, 
and the possibility of writing all B.C. 
dates with ease and brevity by simply 
prefixing a minus sign. Thus 1200 B.C. 
might be written as —1200. Interest 
in arithmetic may be accentuated by dis- 
cussion of the following: How could 
our present society be carried on with- 
out such processes of arithmetic as mul- 
tiplication of integers or of fractions? 
Why is it that of all the countries in 
the world only two have not yet adopted 
the metric system? If arithmetic has 
served humanity well in the past, what 
may it offer in the future? On whose 
shoulders will the further development 
(or use) of arithmetic rest? 


Many of the processes of arithmetic 
are truly wonderful. We respect the 
ancient Greeks as a wise and scholarly 
race of people. Yet the Greeks, with 
all their intellectual prowess, were 
shackled by a number system whose ele- 


4Andrews, F. E. New Numbers. New York: 
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ments consisted of the twenty-four let- 
ters of the alphabet plus three more, 
The practical limit of their ability to 
count and write numbers was about 
999. We admire the Roman civiliza- 
tion. Yet notice how clumsily they 
wrote some of our simple numbers: 


Roman Arabic 
XLIX 49 
CMXCIX 999 
MCMXXVIICDXXVI 1,927,426 


If this fails to elicit admiration for 
our marvelous number system, try find- 
ing by the use of Roman numerals the 
area of a rectangle whose dimensions 
are 99 feet by 27 feet. 

Nearly everyone knows that the rea- 
son we have a number system with a base 
ten has a physiological basis. If man 
had been fashioned with six digits 
(fingers) attached to each hand we, in 
all probability, would be using a nun- 
ber system with a base of twelve! And, 
indeed, there are those who think this 
would be a vast improvement.* 

It is wholesome and enlightening prac- 
tice for any arithmetic teacher (and 
for some pupils, too) to invent two 
new number symbols for ten and eleven 
and to proceed to calculate with this 
“more convenient” duodecimal number 
system. A little experience in actu- 
ally creating a bit of new arithmetic 
will make the teacher much more pa 
tient with Johnny when he wants to find 
the sum of two and six by glancing at 
his fingers or when he attempts to find 
out what four times six are by adding 
four sixes. 

Earlier we referred to the clumsy and 


limiting symbols of the Romans and the}; 
Do we understand and appre}; 


Greeks. 


Harcourt Brace Co. 1936. 
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ciate that in our own number system we 
can give verbal expression to all of 
the natural numbers up to a trillion 
by the use of only fifteen distinct words’, 
and write all of the natural numbers 
by using only ten symbols? 

The invention of the various number 
symbols and the standardization of 
arithmetic terms are rich sources of ap- 
preciations. Examples: The concept of 
“three” was at one time represented by 
three short horizontal lines. In due time 
it was noticed that both time and en- 
ergy were sacrificed in lifting the writ- 
ing instrument to make the distinct 
lines. So, somewhat hurriedly and some- 
what lazily the instrument was allowed 
to drag from one line to the next giv- 
ing rise to our modern way of writ- 
ing 3. The last of our ten basic num- 
ber symbols to be invented by the 
Hindus, the 0, filled the empty column 
of the counting frame (abacus). Fig- 


| uratively, this invention allowed the 


Hindus to crash the bars of the count- 
ing frame and send it hurtling to the 
refuse pile. These same bars, for the 
enlightened Greeks and Romans, became 
the bars of a cage in which their intel- 
lectual lives were helplessly imprisoned 
—never to be freed by their own initia- 
tive. History shows that the Hindu in- 
vention of the zero symbol, which in it- 
self had no use or meaning whatsoever 
in counting or measuring, became the 
keystone of our number system by mak- 
ing possible the “principle of position.” 
The Arabs sent this big little Hindu 
trick into the outer-most parts of the 
commercial world and today both races 
are remembered for it! Another bit of 
interest centers around the standardiz- 
ing of the length of the yard by royal 
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decree as the distance from the nose 
of a certain king to the tip of his longest 
finger when the arm was outstretched. 

If the race developed our simple, yet 
powerful, number system so slowly, is 
it not likely that the individual pupil 
will conceive slowly, and possibly only 
after a number of years of study, the 
great beauty and inherent power of 
arithmetic? The point is that this beauty 
and value can finally be seen if teachers 
are not themselves blind to the possi- 
bility. The really skilled teacher will 
consciously plan to let these (and many 
other) bits of cherished information drop 
from time to time somewhat as pitch 
oozes out of a pine board during hot 
summer days. 

Mankind originally invented numbers 
to count animals and objects. For this 
purpose our numbers and the ordinary 
manipulations we make with them serve 
perfectly. If every automobile of the 
125 parked in a certain lot has five 
wheels we say there are exactly 625 
automobile wheels in the lot. When man- 
kind used his counting numbers to rep- 
resent approximately certain measure- 
ments, the numbers and _ conclusions 
reached by manipulating them must be 
interpreted cautiously for extremely 
subtle factors are introduced through 
the approximations. (It is commonly 
admitted that every measurement is in 
actuality an approximation.) Example: 
If each package of granulated sugar is 
labeled five pounds we cannot be cer- 
tain that 125 of these packages will 
weigh exactly 625 pounds. If a reader 
thinks that the possible error involved 
in the predicted weight of 625 pounds, 
as above calculated, is negligible he 
simply reveals his amateurishness in 


5Fifty-five, for example, is a short form of five tens and five (ty means ten). 
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drawing conclusions from numerical 
data coupled with a lack of rigor in 
thinking. Present-day scientific measur- 
ing may not disregard this dual use of 
our numbers. 

Teachers of arithmetic cannot mean- 
ingfully present the story of arithmetic 
unless they recognize clearly its true na- 
ture. Can a flower be appreciated in 
all aspects if it is examined only from 
distances of ten or more feet? No, it 
must be seen under the microscope, the 
organic functions of the various parts 
must be understood, and finally the sig- 
nificance of the flower in the story of 
life must be understood. 

Only a similar analytic approach 
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to the study of arithmetic will enable 
pupils to see the parts of, and the whole 
of, arithmetic in true perspective. The 
teacher who aims to show: (1) The de- 
velopment of the elements of our number 
system (using the microscope of his- 
tory); (2) the nature of the system 
which permits our ingenious schemes of 
multiplication, division, and so forth; 
and (8) the fundamental place and pur- 
pose of arithmetic in the larger unit of 
mathematics, will certainly be on the 
right track to make the study of arith- 
metic not only one of developing com- 
putational skill but also one which will 
tell in a vivid fashion a wonderful story 
of human conquest. 








Dancing to music they never hear, 
deaf children strive to master 
rhythm at the Institute of Logopedics 
at Wichita, Kansas. Because of their 
deafness, these children have never heard 
a sound, yet they are able to distinguish 
between loud and soft, and fast and slow 
music, by feeling the vibrations of the 
floor. 

When this phase was first added to 
their speech training, they were ar- 
ranged in a circle around the piano on 
the floor. When a loud chord was struck, 
they were shown a card spelling the word 
loud. The teacher said the word. Grad- 
ually, by using the same process for all 
four words, they learned the meaning 
and pronunciation of each. Then came 
the time when the children could skip to 
the music by taking off their shoes to 
feel the vibrations. This made it pos- 
ible for them to play simple childhood 
games which they had never learned be- 
cause of their handicap. Now they have 
arhythm band composed of small drums. 
Fach afternoon a member of the group 
is chosen as leader to direct the little 
band. Not only does a sense of rhythm 
help their speech work, but it also teaches 
them to work and play together. From 
mall parties, they are learning the finer 
points of etiquette. 

Deafness naturally makes the child 
demonstrate his communications with 
flourishes of the hands, pointing, and 
perhaps some gutteral sound. Normal 
children are impatient and often unable 
‘o understand such gestures. Realizing 
how this looks to them, the deaf child 
‘oon learns to withdraw from the group. 


pine 
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KEEPING TIME TO SILENCE 


JANICE CAMPBELL 
Institute of Logopedics, Wichita, Kansas 


Thus his abnormal behavior is less no- 
ticeable. Sign language was all right 
for the primitive man, but for the boy or 
girl just starting to school, it serves 
as a stumbling block. Pointing to the 
neighbor across the aisle, then to a col- 
ored crayon is a very conspicuous way 
of asking to borrow it. Learning to 
speak without using signs is a slow pro- 
cess, for it requires the association of 
the picture, the sign, and the sound, 
while concentrating on the exact posi- 
tion of the speech mechanisms for pro- 
ducing sound. As they dramatize words 
and sentences, they are learning the 
structure and the meaning at the same 
time. After this meaning is fully un- 
derstood, they must then learn to use 
the word without the action. All at 
once they find games and other social 
activities, which they have shunned, very 
simple. 

Wichita elementary schools provide a 
special class room for the deaf. A lab- 
oratory class room is maintained at the 
Institute of Logopedics, under the guid- 
ance of Miss Annette Davis. Martin 
F. Palmer is director of the institute, 
which is an integral part of the Uni- 
versity of Wichita, established seven 
years ago for the purpose of retraining 
speech-defective persons. 

By careful application and diligent 
work, these children are learning to speak 
a language they have never heard, and to 
appreciate a rhythm, which is such an 
enjoyable part of the normal person’s 
life. Deafness is no longer an eternity 
of silence, but rather a process of learn- 
ing sound through the sense of touch. 








A UNIT ON SPELLING REFORM 


E. W. Boreers 
Hornell, New York 


This article makes no plea for spell- 
ing reform; it is intended only for the 
teacher who already feels the need for 
such reform, but is confronted by the 
problem, “What can I do about it?” 
He knows that if he seriously advocates 
a phonetic alphabet he will be ignored 
as an impractical dreamer; that if he 
suggests or even permits simplified spell- 
ing for his pupils, he may be driven 
from his desk as a menace to public 
morals. He also knows that protest is 
futile unless it is supplemented by a 
workable and acceptable plan for imme- 
diate action. 

For such a teacher the following unit 
offers help in several directions: it does 
not offend the conservative; it is capable 
of amusing the high school student; and 
it presents a specific program to any- 
one desiring to participate in construc- 
tive activity. It has been tried with 
success in several freshman English 
classes at the Hornell (New York) high 


school. 


Pupils were given copies of the Sim- 
plified Spelling Board’s little pamphlet, 
Rimes without Reason. The verses were 
read aloud, each pupil taking a turn. 
Whenever the class desired, we paused 
to discuss the logic of such consisten- 
cies as Duquesne, ruesne; sigh, ign; and 
blue, nue. For those unfamiliar with 
the pamphlet, a sample verse appears 
below: 


A king who began on his reign, 
Exclaimed with a feeling of peign, 
“Tho I’m legally heir 
No one seems to ceir 
That I haven’t been born with a breign. 


We also discussed the “correctness” 
of such spellings as pheighce (face) and 
phoughteightow (potato). Soon the 
pupils began asking: What does the 
word “correct” mean? What is “cor- 
rect” spelling? What makes it “cor- 
rect”? “Correct” spelling is what the 
dictionary uses, isn’t it? Why is that 
so, and where do dictionary editors get 
their authority? 

We found ourselves deep in discussion 
of the history and nature of the dic- 
tionary, and eventually arrived at this 
conclusion: The dictionary records as 
faithfully as the straw vote method will 
permit, the spellings which influential 
people approve; so by “correct” spell- 
ing we mean spelling which is socially 
approved, in the way that it is socially 
proper to eat salad with one fork rather 
than another. 


From there the question naturally 
arose: Is this “correct” system of spell- 
ing the best possible system? A glance 
back at Rimes without Reason brought 
a hilarious negative answer. The stu- 
dents were then challenged: could they 
suggest a better system? A little grop- 
ingly, but surely, they decided that the 
best possible system would be one in 
which each letter had only one sound 
and each sound had only one letter. At 
this point the instructor said: “Suppose 
such an alphabet already exists; sup- 
pose there were in this room a copy of it 
for each of you; would you be interested 
in seeing it?” After an enthusiastic re 
sponse, each student received a copy of 
the phonetic alphabet, slightly simplified 
from the one which appears in Kenyon’s 
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American Pronunciation, and a list of 
ten words, demons to spell “correctly,” 
but astonishingly simple to spell pho- 
netically. The children’s delight with 
their new toy was remarkable. For the 
many who desired it, there was available 
a complete set of exercises, covering the 
entire alphabet; and though only one 
student did them all, several worked out 
as many as half. All were amazed at its 
relative simplicity. “Why,” they de- 
clared, “in the time we’ve already spent 
or silly spelling we could have learned 
this fifty times over, and been through 
with our spelling worries.” 

Why then, doesn’t everyone use the 
phonetic alphabet all the time? The 
practical difficulties were discussed, and 
most important the fact that people 
settled in their ways would have to learn 
a few symbols, and printers would have 
to add these symbols to their fonts. 
These were not insurmountable, but they 
were serious barriers. But could not 
spelling be made at least a little more 
phonetic with the symbols we now have? 
Indeed it could, and this process is 
known and recommended by leading schol- 
ars of the English language, as simplified 
spelling. ‘The students were then as- 
signed a list of ten words, again spell- 
ing demons, and directed to use their 
own judgment in simplifying them for 
the next lesson. When they discovered 
that their own common sense coincided 
almost to the letter with the recom- 
mendation of the Simplified Spelling 
Board, they were again surprised and 
delighted. 

The problems of this solution to the 
spelling problems were next considered, 
together with the Simplified Spelling 
Board’s program for progress, the dis- 
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cussion running along the points cov- 
ered in the Board’s Handbook of Sim- 
plified Spelling. Opinion was divided 
whether phonetic or simplified spelling 
was the better attack, but was unani- 
mous that spelling needed reform, and 
that they, the students, would like to 
help bring it about. 

What were the instructor’s recom- 
mendations? Did he propose that the 
student discard irrational spelling and 
consider himself correct only when his 
orthography was either phonetic or sim- 
plified? No, on the contrary, the in- 
structor discouraged such practice. At 
present, consistent phonetic and simpli- 
fied spelling is only for the man who is 
willing to bear the martyr’s cross in 
every walk of life. But why do the ma- 
jority of influential citizens insist upon 
their so-called “correct” spelling? Be- 
cause either they do not recognize the 
comic irrationality and inefficiency that 
they would not tolerate in any other 
aspect of their life, or they know of no 
system to put in its place. But they 
are the influential citizens, and today 
their word is law. 

Why then, should the student learn 
or even hear about reformed spelling? 
Because, particularly if he habitually 
concerns himself with the best manner in 
which each task of life may be executed, 
he will be the influential citizen of to- 
morrow, and tomorrow his word will be 
the law which forms the standard of cor- 
rectness. He will be in a position to 
improve spelling or any other part of 
the world’s work only in so far as he is 
equipped with knowledge and experience 
he can acquire now. It is the long, hard 
way, but it is the only way that lasting 
progress is made. 
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Our country’s strong; our country’s young! 
And the greatest songs are still unsung. 
From the range and mountains we have 


sprung, 


To keep the faith with those who went 


before. 


American audiences, North, South, 
East, and West, have greeted the proud 
lines of “Ballad for Americans” with 
gusto. The first time it was presented 
over the radio, the studio audience 
cheered so loud and long that—a thing 
almost unknown—the schedule was dis- 
rupted. In concert halls, at radio loud- 
speakers, in front of new or secondhand 
phonographs, millions of us have ap- 
plauded the song, and more important 
the echo within ourselves which it 
aroused. The reader will recall that to 
the question, “Are you an American?” 
a rich baritone boasts, “I’m just an 
Irish, Negro, Jewish, Italian, French 
and English, Spanish, Russian, Chinese, 
Polish, Scotch, Hungarian, Litvak, 
Swedish, Finnish, Canadian, Greek and 
Turk and Czech and double-Czech 
American.” Almost invariably, an appre- 
ciative, approving chuckle greets the an- 
nouncement. For that is the voice of 
America, of the untold millions of 
“small people’ who have made our 
country. 

A famous historian created a phrase, 
“the American dream ;” the song put it 
to music, and we applauded, recogniz- 
ing in it confidence that the long 
struggle between democracy and autoc- 
racy, between special privilege and jus- 
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tice, would end in the triumph of fair 
play and the defeat of those who dis. 
trust the common man and who ridicuk 
the “foreigners” among us. The batt 
has been a long one, and many skirn- 
ishes remain to be won. The rise of 
fascism and its sweep in Europe and 
Asia have produced another dramatic 
climax. 

No wonder, then, that our people are 
closing ranks, to protect their precious 
heritage. Bitterness, division, and con- 
flict within are recognized as_ serious 
threats to our existence. We are nov 
thinking in terms of civilian morale, of 
united effort. The fatal consequences of 
disunity in the cases of France, Nor- 
way, and other countries have been ai 
object lesson. 

Nazi and Fascist leaders have bragged 
that because of the many different 
groups within our borders, and of the 
resentments which past injustices have 
bred, it will be easy for them to create 
chaos here. We recall Lincoln’s warning 
that a house divided against itself car- 
not stand, and, taking heed, many les 
ders are studying the problems of build- 
ing the needed unity. In this endeavor, 
schools can play a vital role. 

Americans All, Studies in Intercul- 
tural Education, the Fourteenth Year 


boo! 
and 
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book of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction of the 
N.E.A., is addressed to the task of 
achieving a status of equality and unity 
for those groups of our citizens who are 
to all intents and purposes still treated 


as outsiders in this country. In an hour 
in which the need for national unity has 
assumed a new significance, due to Amer- 
ica’s entry into the Second World War, 
this Yearbook should prove to be most 
timely. 
Educational Committee, 

C. O. Arnot, Chairman 

Sam Everett 

Wituiam WattTenBEeRG 
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TweEnty-Seconp ANNuAL MEETING 


An outline of the program of our 
1ceetings in San Francisco, February 21- 
25, is in this issue of Educational 
Method. The theme is to be “Develop- 
ing Working Unity” and it is appropri- 
ate that a number of joint sessions with 
other organizations have been scheduled. 

A unique feature of the program is 
a plan for visiting schools on the way 
to or from San Francisco. School people 
in Denver, Des Moines, and Los An- 
geles and vicinity have invited members 
of this Department and of the Society 
for Curriculum Study to be with them 
any day or days from February 16 
to 20, or February 26 to March 4. 
Each school group has outlined areas 
in which they believe visitors will be 
most interested ; for example, the teacher 
study program in the junior high 
schools of Denver, the bi-monthly group 
meetings of teachers of Des Moines, and 
the breakfast meeting of school and col- 
lege people to discuss curriculum in Los 
Angeles. Those who wish to visit with 
« particular purpose in mind, may write 
ahead to make arrangements for special 
visits, or may call after reaching the 
city. For such service, address in care 
of the Board of Education: Gilbert 
Willey, Denver; Lorraine Sherer, Los 
Angeles; and C. F. Schrapp, Des 
Moines. Further information concern- 
ing these visits will be included in the 
complete program which will be mailed 
to all members late in January. 


Another interesting feature of the 
program will be excursions to places in 


a, 


San Francisco which are of interest }». 
cause of their implications for inter. 
cultural education. 

All members who attend the meetings 
will want to spend at least an hour jn 
the intercultural education laboratory, 
Here materials which relate to intercul- 
tural education will be on exhibit, and 
consultants will be available. 

A feature of our program will be a 
cooperative conference to which have 
been invited representatives of organi- 
zations having programs in_intercu- 
tural education. Although all the group; 
invited to participate in this conference 
have educational programs, many ar 
not as closely allied with education a; 
might be desirable for our mutual bene- 
fit. As all are working to create in- 
tercultural understanding, it is hoped 
that the conference will offer oppor- 
tunity for developing plans for coor- 
dinating efforts. 

To make room reservations in San 
Francisco, write to Joseph P. Nourse, 
Housing Bureau, Room 200, 61 Grave 
St., San Francisco, California. 


New Pustuications 


Americans All: Studies in Intercul- 
tural Education, the current yearbook 
of this Department, the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, and the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study, will be of 
the press early in February. Each men- 
ber of this Department will receive 4 
copy as a membership privilege. The 
book will be priced at $2.00. A com- 
mittee with Marion Edman of Detroit 
as chairman is preparing a study guide 
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to accompany it. This guide will offer 
suggestions for program planning and 
organization of study groups, and will 
contain thought-provoking questions in 
the area of intercultural education. 
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of the summer conferences two points 
made in her complete report and 
omitted in the published account (Edu- 
cational Method, October) need men- 
tion. 


The Bibliography on Elementary The first point is that the conference 
ter Education published by this Depart- at Los Angeles offered supervisors spe- 
_ [Ef ment in April has been so well received cific training in the techniques of their 
SB that a reprint was made. Our supply profession, in this case the conference 
‘iii; again nearly exhausted, but the with an individual teacher following a 
ory. B outhors, E. T. McSwain, Walter A. two-hour visit in her classroom. This 
cul-B snderson, and Susan V. Brandon, are phase of experience was a daily occur- 
and preparing a revision, which will be pub- rence. 
ia lished early this year. Miss Wulfing also calls attention to 
ial Resrarauene the stimulating contributions of Miss 
anl- Miss Gretchen Wulfing of Oakland, ne ae Sees See. 
cul: California, has called attention to the RutH CunnINGHAM, 
ups fact that in the abbreviated reports Executive Secretary 
nce 
are TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
a DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION 
ne- NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
in- SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, FERBUARY, 1942 
am Theme: DEVELOPING WORKING UNITY 
oF On Our SCHOOL VISITING—Joint project with Society for Curriculum 
or Way Study 
Members of this Department have been invited by the school 
san people of Denver, Des Moines, and Los Angeles and vicinity 
e, to visit schools on the way to and from the San Francisco meet- 
es ings. Committees in these cities are working out suggestions as 
to visiting schools on the way to or from the San Francisco meet- 
ing and details of arrangements to make the visits pleasant and 
profitable. Further information will be available in the printed 
program of our San Francisco meetings which will be mailed to 

r each member late in January. 

SATURDAY GENERAL SESSION—Joint meeting with Society for Curriculum 

. Feb. 21 Study 

°F 9:00 A.M. Topics: Nature of Curriculum Leadership in Today’s World 

of Relation of Supervisors and Curriculum Directors to Each 

M- Other and to the Improvement of Instruction 

a Leadership in Coordinating Social Agencies 

he Leadership in the Study of the Child 

n- | SATURDAY GENERAL SESSION—Joint meeting with the Commission on 

it! Feb, 21 Teacher Education 

le 2:30 P.M. Topic: Group Thought and Action in Programs for Teacher Prepa- 

ration and Teacher Growth 











MONDAY 
Feb. 23 
9:30 A.M. 


11:00 A.M. 
2:30 P.M. 


TUESDAY 
Feb. 24 
9:30 A.M. 


11:00 A.M. 


2:30 P.M. 


TUESDAY 

and 
WEDNESDAY 
2 :30—5 :30 


WEDNESDAY 
Feb. 25 
12:30 P.M. 
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Presentations: 
A. Group action in a school system 
B. Group action in a state 
C. Group action involving school-college cooperation 
D. Experiences in Cooperative Study of Teacher Education 


GENERAL SESSION 


Education and Our Culture Pattern 
BUSINESS MEETING 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 
Theme: Developing Personal Security, Understanding and Appre- 
ciation in Children Through School and Community Ex. 
periences 
Section I. Majority Cultures 
What can schools in foreign communities do to en- 
rich American culture? 
How can such schools enable their pupils to become 
enthusiastic supporters of the American way of life? 
Section II, Minority Cultures 
What can schools do to extend democracy to the youth 
of minority groups in their communities? 
How can schools help develop desirable behavior pat- 
terns among the children of both majority and minority 
groups? 
Section III. Enemy Cultures 
What shall we teach concerning countries with which 
we are at war or likely to be at war? 
What is the school’s responsibility to children whose 
countries of origin are enemy nations? 
Section IV. Coordinating Our Efforts in Intercultural 
Education 
’ This Section will be for invited representatives of 
various organizations which have programs in inter- 
cultural education 
GENERAL SESSION—Joint meeting with the National Council 
of Teachers of English and the Society for Curriculum Study 
Topic: Americans All: Studies in Intercultural Education 
Presentation of Yearbook 
GENERAL SESSION 
Topic: Coordinating our Efforts in Intercultural Education 
EXCURSIONS to places in San Francisco which are of interest be- 
cause of their implications for intercultural education 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION LABORATORY 
Materials which relate to intercultural education will be on 


exhibit. Consultants will be available to those interested in inter- 
cultural education programs. 


LUNCHEON 


Topic: 


Topic: Our Department Program 
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Editor, Lois Correy Mossman 


Kyte, George C. The Principal at Work. 
‘New York: Ginn and Co., 1941. 496 pp. 
$3.20. 

In point of inclusiveness and detail 
probably no book written on the work 
of the principal can surpass this. The 
reader has a feeling that if he accepts 
the concept of the principal here pre- 
sented, he has all there is on the subject 
and need look no farther. In fact, it 
sems to picture the principal as a 
rather unusual person. One feels that 
he is a tireless worker; that he knows 
every detail of the school which he di- 
rects; that he sees the weaknesses of 
all who are employed in his school and 
knows just what to do to help them, 
especially what references he should 
have them read; that he can evaluate 
skillfully the work of everyone, whether 
ofice worker, teacher, or janitor. 

The book seems to endorse, or at least 
to look with favor, upon homogeneous 
grouping, semi-annual promotions, dem- 
onstration lessons, units of work, courses 
of study in each of the various sub- 
jects, platoon organization, report 
cards, and supervisory visits to the 
classroom. 

It seems apparent that the princi- 
pal places prominent in his duties the 
supervisory units. The conference which 
necessarily follows each such visit, is 
“a difficult activity because of personal 
elements involved in it... . Many exper- 
ienced teachers approach the confer- 
ence with a feeling akin to panic” 
(page 255). It is further stated that 
“often a teacher’s attitude occasions the 


need for a formal and serious atmos- 
phere.” The teacher’s personality is 
given as a topic for discussion, as well 
as her training and experience. These 
should be considered in preparing for 
the conference. There is a list of twenty 
aspects of the teacher’s personality 
which the principal must consider in 
preparing for the conference, as he ana- 
lyzes the teacher. “In rare instances 
the principal must consider certain weak 
teachers’ sincerity of purpose” (page 
259). 

“An efficient principal avoids the use 
of severely adverse criticism because it 
may have a negative effect on the 
teacher’s deveopment. She is either an- 
gered or crushed by it and responds 
accordingly” (page 263). 

There are given some further sug- 
gestions as to conference following the 
lesson. “Commendation of good points 
in the teacher’s work should be included 
at the outset. . . . Rarely should more 
than a total of five points be covered 
in one supervisory interview. . . . One 
of the commendable points is introduced 
at the beginning of the interview. .. . 
The second point should be either a 
minor weakness or a readily improvable 
point. . . . The third point should be 
stressed markedly, generally being the 
needing attention” 
And so it continues with 


greatest weakness 
(page 262). 
this final statement in connection with 
the fifth point, “The element of com- 
mendation is a desirable concluding 
touch” (Italics the reviewer’s). 
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It is noteworthy that all through the 
book there is much reference to prepa- 
ration for most of the things the prin- 
cipal does, and reliance is definitely 
placed upon the reading and study by 
the one involved, of reference assigned 
by the principal for conferences, teach- 
ers’ meetings, and other occasions. 


In style of presenting materials the 
book tends to enumerate the points to 
whatever topic is discussed, three, five, 
nine, or whatever the number may be. 
So much is this done throughout this 
extensive volume, that it would almost 
seem to suggest that the reader need 
not look farther; all is said here. In 
fact, the entire books has a tone of 
finality which does little to encourage 
the members of a school staff in work- 
ing together that they may help the 
boys and girls “to live a life that is 
good to live.” 


In point of administrative efficiency 
the book is noteworthy. If one sees the 
work of the principal as that of seeing 
that everyone in the school does his 
tasks with efficiency this book will be 
a good guide especially in a rather 
large elementary school. So efficient is 
the principal here portrayed as to 
cause the reader almost to lose sight 
of the superintendent. There are 
twenty-eight most detailed chapters 
telling what the principal should do and 
what the school should be. 


There are some people, however, who 
see the principal as a leader in a differ- 
ent sense. He is one who sees poten- 
tialities in those working with him, he 
calls forth these potentialities, and he 
studies to find opportunities to release 
them in the one who may have them. 
Sometimes, he waits for another to do 
and grow. 
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The mechanics of the school are «. 
sential but the real work of the prin. 
cipal some believe lies in human re. 
tionships. How much is he looked to q; 
a wholesome adviser in the community’ 
How much do parents value his influ: 
ence upon the children? When and hoy 
is he a leader of the life lived there jy 
that community? Do the people count 
upon his help in the effort to make it a 
wholesome place to have a home? Dp 
the teachers feel him as back of them 
in their efforts to help boys and girs 
to live a fuller life? 

Someone should help to answer thes 
and kindred questions now that we hav 
a book on how to administer a school, 

L. C. M. 
& 


The National Council of Teachers of Eng 
lish. English Monograph No. 14. Max J. 
Herzberg, Editor. Radio and English 
Teaching. New York: D. Appleton-Cer 
tury Co., Inc., 1941. 246 pp. $2.00. 
This is an excellent book. It is1 

collection of chapters written by ma 

and women who have had direct anf; 
practical experience with radio in the 
classroom and in the _ broadcasting 
studio. It is far broader in scope that 
its title, Radio and English Teaching, 
would indicate. It should be of great 
value to those interested in _ utilizing 

radio in any field of knowledge as 4 

powerful medium of education. 


The book is ably edited by Mr. Herr. 


berg, whose introduction and _ chapter 
prefaces add immeasurably to the book® 


Rarely does one read an educationl— 


book for pleasure, but an outstanding 
characteristic of this book is that it i 
not dull. A fascinating story is told i 
a fascinating way. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
Part I—The Background of Radio\— 





sMcounsel. It 
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art II—History and Problems of Edu- 
i cational Broadcasts; Part I1I—English 

‘Bind Radio; and Part IV—Radio in 
Bfducation: A bibliography of publica- 
Yiions and of sources of materials. 

A second characteristic is its unusual 
practicability. It is full of concrete and 
etailed suggestions for utilizing the 
radio, especially in the field of English 
teaching. It deals with English in the 
elementary school as well as in the more 
The edu- 
cational broadcaster and script writer 
as well as the classroom teacher, will 


formal high school classes. 


find valuable material. 

If a single chapter is mentioned, it 
should be the one written by Max Wylie, 
formerly continuity editor of the Co- 
lunbia Broadcasting System, entitled 
B'The Realities of Educational Broad- 
casting.” Mr. Wylie discusses who in 
the past have put on educational broad- 
casts. He states the reasons for their 
failures and discusses how they can suc- 
ceed. A sentence from his chapter will 
illustrate the straightforward and pun- 
gent manner in which he puts his case: 

Those who are putting something on the 
air because they think that people should 
be listening to it are arguing with Newton 
and spearing at windmills. 

And again: 

Educational broadcasts are listened to in 

inverse proportion to the square root of 
their didacticism. They are listened to in 
direct proportion to their attractiveness. 
There are no required courses on the air; 
.Methey are all elective. 
Those interested in creating educa- 
g@tional programs should heed Mr. Wylie’s 
is sound. The suggested 
Study Units and the comprehensive bib- 
liography are invaluable. 


, Radio and English Teaching is up to 
‘Pate with examples of radio programs 
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used from current offerings of the big 
broadcasting chains. 
Rotto G. Rerynowps 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


& 


Spears, Harold. Secondary Education In 
American Life. New York: American 
Book Company, 1941. 388 pp. $2.50. 
Few are the authors who have pub- 

lished years such books 
of enlivenment and enlightenment as 
Harold Spears has contributed to the 
literature of secondary education in his 
The Emerging High School Curricu- 
lum and Its Direction (1940), and Sec- 
ondary Education in American Life 
(1941). The present volume, like its 
predecessor, contains penetrating car- 
toons prepared by the author which not 
only greatly enhance the joy of perusal, 
but also make certain that the reader 
cannot fail to get the point. 


in successive 


This volume is addressed to the stu- 
dent worker of secondary education, 
whether he is out on the job or back 
in the training school. It treats of 
nine well-founded appreciations and un- 
derstandings which are fundamental to 
his active and promising participation 
in the vital reorganization of secondary 
education that is about to beset the 
school. There are (1) a tentative pur- 
pose pattern, (2) an awareness of learn- 
ing potentialities, (3) attention to the 
individual pupil’s adjustments, (4) an 
attitude favorable to a changing curricu- 
lum, (5) an historical orientation, (6) 
ability to distinguish between the roles 
of administration and of supervision, 
(7) an appreciation .of the insepara- 
bility of content and method in the cur- 
riculum, (8) the tentative, temporary, 
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and evanescent character of the distinc- 
tions between the curriculum and the 
extra-curriculum, and (9) a realization 
that educational products, whatever 
their other justifications, may be eval- 
uated in terms of their effects on Amer- 
ican democratic living. 

It is this broad basis of apprecia- 
tions and understandings that the book 
seeks to provide. Part I deals with 
them historically; Part II devotes seven 
chapters to the growing concern for 
individual and state; Part III discusses 
the new demands upon administration 


and supervision. The final chapter, 


“The School Ahead,” is required read- 
ing; especially the cartoon, “The Youth 
Problem,” depicting a confused hotel 
lobby, with “school youth” lugging in 
his bags full of problems, “American 
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Society” as desk clerk shouting for jp 
mediate service for youth, and secon 
ary education as bell boy peaceful} 
snoozing, dreaming of a boy reciting 
lesson! 

“Tt is later than you think,” he warn 
in conclusion. “It is one thing to shou 
fervently that training at the  ge¢¢ 
ondary school level should be provid 
in existing institutions by those whe 
have been trained for it. It is another 
to wonder over the paraphernalia of the 
existing high school in the light of the 
fatal story of the Latin grammar school 
and the academy... .” 

Here is a complaceny disturbing book 
for a moment when complacency is crim- 
inal negligence! 

Pure W. L. Cox 
New York University 





